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My Confession of Faith—III. 


“Our desire for ourselves and our brethren would be, that re- 
jecting human opinions and the inventions of men as of any au- 
thority, or as having any place in the church of God, we might 
forever cease from further contentions about such things; return- 
ing to and holding fast by the original standard; taking the Di- 
vine Word alone for our rule; the Holy Spirit for our teacher 
and guide, to lead us into all truth; and Christ alone, as exhibited 
in the Word, for our salvation; that, by so doing, we may be at 
peace among ourselves, follow peace with all men, and holiness, 
without which no man shall see the Lord.” Thus wrote Thomas 
Campbell one hundred years ago in the “Declaration and Ad- 
dress,” a document whose historie significance he then little under- 
stood. Vexed with the divided state of the church, and aware that 
its partisan strifes were the greatest barrier to the extension 
of the kingdom of God in the world, he threw his life into the 
effort to heal those unhappy divisions. In this task he was pres 
ently joined by his son Alexander Campbell, and later by several 
earnest and consecrated men, chief among whom were Walter Scott 
and Barton W. Stowe. Under their leadership there rapidly grew 
up a body of believers pleading for the union of the people of God. 
At first there was no thought of seperate existence as a religious 
body. But stress of circumstances compelled resort to an inde- 
pendent organization, much against the wish of Mr. Campbell him- 
self. And thus there sprang into being the brotherhood known as 
the Reformers, the Christian Church, or the Disciples of Christ. 

These men were by no means the first to advocate Christian 
unity. Such a plea was as old as the prayer*of the Savior and 
the epistles of Paul. The medieval church sought unity by pro- 
scribing and persecuting all who varied from accepted orthodoxy. 
The rise of Protestantism, with its doctrines of free inquiry and 
individual responsibility, made division not only pessible but inev- 
itable. The reformers did not agree among themselves. Yet the 
sin of sectarianism impressed these men even in the first joy of 
freedom from tyranny, and sincere efforts were made to unite the 
sections of the Protestants. Before the death of Luther confer- 
ences were held with this end in view, and attempts were even 
made to reunite Catholics and Reformers. Among the men who 
labored at this task were Calixtis, Leibnitz, Spinola, Bossuet, Les- 
sing, Grotius, John Owen and Richard Baxter. 

The fathers of our own movement, therefore, were not proposing 
to themselves a new work. But they were trying to meet a new 
occasion. They felt that the union of Christians was the solvent 
of all the difficulties which confronted the church in their day. 
They did not doubt that their views would meet with instant 
favor and acceptance. Who could resist the pathos of Jesus’ prayer 
or the urgency of Paul’s exhortation? Yet to their surprise the 
Christian world gave no heed to their appeal. They were regarded 
as presumptuous disturbers of the peace. The boldness of their 
summons angered the intrenched denominationalism of their day. 
Not only were their words unheeded, but they themselves were 
virtually cast out from the fellowship of those they had sought to 
move. 

It was apparent that the plea for Christian unity must wait for 
a period of preparation. The world was not prepared for it. Too 
many human devices had obtained the, sanction of God’s people. 
These obscured the primitive simplicity and oneness of the church. 
The only way in which that lost unity could be restored was by 
the restoration of the apostolic church in its totality—faith, spirit 
and service. So there came into recognition the second principle of 
the movement—the Restoration of apostolic Christianity. This 
new feature of the plea soon became the absorbing concern of the 
Reformers. Christian union was not forgotten, but it was given a 
less prominent place, as it was seen that only a church prepared 
by the study of apostolic conditions could appreciate: and desire 
the union of Christians. 

Under the inspiration of this urgent and clear-cut appeal for a 
return to primitive ideals, the Disciples have grown into a great 
body. The causes of this remarkable growth are not far to seek 
(1) Their appeal was from the creeds to the Bible just at the moment 
when the power of creed was declining, and the Bible was taking a 
new and more vital place in the regard of the church. (2) Their 
protest was equally emphatic against the narrowness of theological 


conservatism on the one side, and the looseness of unrestrained 
liberalism on the other. Their position was, therefore, central and 


The Program of the Fathers 


attractive. (3) The definiteness of their demand that men should 
believe, repent and be baptized—a definiteness that often ran the risk 
of becoming mathematical and formal in the zeal of evangelism—as 
a relief from the vagueness of much of the preaching of the time. It 
required no delay for compliance. (4) ‘The ardor of their evan- 
gelism swept all before it. It was an appeal to instant surrender 
to the claims of Christ. And though in the hands of some of its 
representatives it easily degenerated into a bald legalism or a 
passion for numbers, it has likewise become an instrument of 
great effectiveness in winning men to the cross and strengthening 
the churches. 

As I have studied the work of the fathers, the development of 
the movement to which they gave the initial impulse, and the 
present opportunities and tendencies of the Disciples of Christ, I 
am increasingly assured that the task to which they set them- 
selves is the one whose accomplishment is of chief importance to 
the universal church in our age. I believe that the reunion of 
Christendom is the logical climax of all the reformations which 
have preceded it; and the most pressing duty of the hour. 

I believe that the program laid down by the fathers—union 
upon the faith, spirit and service of the New Testament—is the 
only practicable way in which this desirable end can be attained. 
By the apostolic faith I mean the centrality of the Person and 
character of our Lord, the redemptive facts of his life, death and 
resurrection, and the institutions of baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per by which these truths become the appropriated realities of the 
beiiever’s life. By the apostolic spirit I mean the Christian char- 
acter which was exemplified by Jesus, emphasized by the apostles 
and ever constitutes the fair ideal of a Christ-like life. It is the 
mind that was in him, the humility, sincerity, prayerfulness, patience 
and love which vindicate the right of a disciple to wear the name of 
his Lord. By the apostolic service I mean that devotion to the pro- 
gram of Jesus which so far as individual and collective efforts can 
go, will make effective his will in the world, in domestic life, in in- 
dustrial enterprises, in politics, in society and throughout the world. 

I believe that the Disciples of Christ can be true to the fathers 
only by carrying out to its logical conclusions and full results the 
work which the fathers began. Loyalty to these great men of the 
past does not consist in camping upon their graves, but in pur- 
suing the march in the direction they pointed out. The curse of 
most of the earlier reformations has been the tendency to harden 
the teachings of their leaders—intended for the times then present— 
into fixed formulas and difinitions to be observed for all time. This 
is the essence of unfaithfulness, not of loyalty, to a great leader. The 
lawgivers of Israel, whether in the days of the early kings, or in the 
declining years of the royal period, or in the time of Jerusalem’s re- 
vival issued their institutes always in the name of Moses, the great 
prophet and teacher of the past. Yet those laws were not sta- 
tionary but progressive, meeting new occasions with new enact- 
ments. Moses was always interpreted in terms of the new age. 
The thought of the lawgivers was. What would Moses say in our 
time? Similar must be the spirit of one who would be true to the 
fathers. What would be their counsel if they were alive today? 

I believe that the chief dangers that threaten to retard the ac- 
complishment of our hopes and purposes are, (1) The tendency to 
harden into a denomination rather than to accomplish our historic 
purpose of uniting the Christian world. There can be nothing more 
pathetic than the spectacle of a great body of people raised up 
for a mighty purpose, and then content to exhaust its strength in 
self-development, even at the expense of the larger work of the 
Kingdem of God. Whenever we place the interests of “our” churches 
above those of the entire fellowship of believers, we are untrue 
to ourselves, to the fathers and to Christ. (2) The temptation to 
regard the plea for union as doctrine to be preached rather than as 
a task to be undertaken by every church. It is time that our 
churehes understood that only by promoting unity, by becoming spe- 
cialists in the inculeation and illustration of fellowship and co-opera- 
tion in the localities in which they are set, can they justify their 
existence at all. A congregation which can satisfy itself to live in a 
city for ten or twenty years without an effort to unite the forces 
of ‘the kingdom beyond the benevolent desire to absorb all the rest 
into itself is a travesty upon the plea we make and a hindrance to 
the cause of Christ in that place. It has merely added another 
church, denominational to all intents and purposes, to the denomina- 
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tions already there! 





From such misrepresentation of our aims and 


spirit we may well pray to be delivered. 


From the heights of past achievement a hundred years look down 


upon us. The fathers whose names we cherish were men of fear- 
less hearts, undaunted faith and above all else, absorbing love of 
liberty. They had seen too much of the spirit of intolerance and 


persecution not to be profoundly indignant at its perpetuation. Yet 
we are witnesses of the attempt made from time to time to bind 
the tyranny of opinions, traditions, prejudices, upon the necks of 
It is not for this that we are preparing to celebrate our 


our people 
As well talk of honoring Independence Day by a return 


centennial 


The Discovery 


In the modern church no movement is freighted with such great 
consequences as the awakening of the men. Our Christianity with 
all its tenderness and grace is a man’s religion—and not the less so 
Our God is Masculine in 
the symbolism with which we conceive him. His Incarnation took 
place in the birth of a Son. The Twelve were men. The New Testa- 
The church is officered by men. The work 


on account of its tenderness and grace. 


ment is a man’s book. 
to be done is a man’e work. 

The notion that man is just an appendage to the church, dragged 
i and at last 


squeezed through the pearly gates by virtue of the patronage he has 


to its services and its work by his wife or mother, 


given the church in his wife’s name, has been held too seriously and 
a great multitude of respectable husbands and sons. 
other terms, or in 


too long by 


religion was conceived in wordly 


sentimental experience it could hardly be expected that 
give other than such nominal adherence to the church. 


So long as 
terms of a 
men would 
Men in modern times do not have leisure or faculty for thinking 
much about Nor are they constituted temperamentally so 
as to be susceptible to a fixed type of emotional But 
when the church is conceived as a practical device for getting certain 


“heaven.” 
“experience - 


desirable work done, an engine to furnish power for building the City 
here in this world—then you have placed the whole 
where a man can get at it and where it can get 
at him and command his allegiance and his faculties. 

It is this practical conception of the church that is the explanation 


of God right 


matter on the level 


of the awakening of the masculine power of our Christian com 
munions. The chivalry of every Christian man is aroused as he 
percieves the heroic but ineffectual efforts of Christian women to 


do the vast work of the Kingdom. “That is a man’s work,” he says, 


wife and mother and daughter to bear 


“and I ought not allow my 
that burden. It needs a man’s strength. It needs a man’s bank 
account not just a woman’s pin-money. It*needs a man’s vote as 


for organizing and 
It needs 


well as a woman’s tears. It needs a genuius 
directing a big enterprise as well as a woman’s sympathy. 
needs me 


And 


woman’s insight. The work 


into it and do my part.” 


foresight as well as 


God’s 


a man’s 
just get 


and with grace I'll g 


off comes the coat of his indifference. 
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to British servitude. To free our brotherhood from such bondage 
to tradition and opinion has been the effort of the noblest of our 
leaders during all these years. To break the chains of religious nar. 
rowness and injustice was the heroic task of the fathers. To bring 
men out from the letter to the spirit, from darkness to light, from 
hate to love, from sin to holiness, was the glorious work of Christ. 





“As he died to make men holy, 

Let us die to make men free, 

While truth is marching on.” 
HERBERT L. WILLETT. 


of the Masculine 


This practical appeal of the church comes with singular force to 
men of the Disciples of Christ. Our conception of Christian life 
has been from the beginning in more practical terms than that of our 
religious neighbors. Over against the wierd mysticism of a hundred 
years ago our fathers set a practical view of conversion. Multitudes 
of men who failed to realize the promises of a false emotionalism 
found peace in the sensible teaching of our people. More frequently 
men led their wives into our churches than women led their husbands, 
Our gospel seemed peculiarly adapted to the masculine temperament, 

With other denominations, however, we have been only gradually 
taking up the practical conception of the church’s function. If our 
neighbors are following our lead in the preaching of “first principles” 
we are following their lead in practical organization for Christian 
service. The Christian Endeavor society, the Woman’s Missionary 
society, the Evangelical Alliance, the Federation of Churches and such 
organizations for practical service took their origin in other bodies, 


not in our own. Happily we have followed heartily in the path they 
blazed and have in some cases overtaken the leaders. The latest 
practical organization within the church'is that of the men. Con- 
gregationalists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Baptists, Methodists 


and are ahead of us but 


have massed 
the masculine element of their churches in splendid brotherhoods, In 


others not far ahead. They 
these brotherhoods a new conception of men’s responsibility is form 
ing and a virile enthusiasm is being generated. 

The definite decision at New Orleans to enter upon the work of 
organizing our men was not the least important of the forces set 
going at that convention. Our news columns last week reported the 
initial steps in consummating this purpose. The selection of Mr. 
R. A. Long, of Kansas City, for president and Mr. P. C. Macfarlane, 
of Alameda, California, for secretary, is an earnest of the sort of 
enterprise the committee will foster. Mr. Macfarlane will make his 
headquarters at Kansas City and spend most of his time in visiting 
our churches and enlisting the men in the new enterprise. He is the 
kind of man men will like to meet—strong, confident, simple, brainy, 
warm-hearted, progressive, consecrated. May God’s blessing attend 
him and the rich ministry he will render the men of our churches! 


Does the President’s Creed Matter ? 


The question as to Mr. Taft’s religious creed became a somewhat 
interesting one as the campaign progressed and has been made yet 
more urgent since the election. We do not believe there was in any 
quarter any serious opposition to Mr. Taft because he was a Uni- 
tarian. But vestion that he did not belong on the orthodox 
side of things religious was too good a text for our political preachers 
to let go without saying something. Hence, a considerable discussion 


of the relation of a man’s religion to his officeholding has developed. 





the 





sug 





Three weeks ago Dr. Gunsaulus in his Auditorium service in Chi 
cago, devoted his sermon to a passionate attack upon those who 


could think of raising such an issue. A well-known clerical magazine 
contained, several weeks ago, a symposium by a number of min 
isters on the subject. 

What life the question has had has probably been due to the 
desire of the defenders of religious liberty to prevent the issue com- 
ing up rather than to the insistence of the intolerant that Mr. Taft’s 
creed rendered him inacceptable as a president. 

Mr. hdadwever, has broadened and enlivened the 
In a post-election statement he condemns those who would raise 
such an with his characteristic The entire ques- 
tion of religion, he argues, is a matter between the individual and 
his Maker. To make'‘conformity to any particular religious creed 
a qualification for the presidential office would open the door to 
hypocrasy and cant, obseure vital political issues with irrelevant 
theological issues, set creed above character, and probably plunge the 
nation into a religious war—the most bitter and costly of all kin. s 
of warfare. Mr. Roosevelt points with pride to his cabinet table 
where a Unitarian, a Jew and a Roman Catholic have places beside 
those of orthodox confessions. 

In connection with Mr. Roosevelt’s statement, the hope recently 
expressed by Archbishop Ireland that the United States might ere 
long have a Catholic president, becomes doubly significant. Here is, 


issue. 


Roosevelt, 


issue vehemence. 


perhaps, the only conceivable form in which the religious creed of a 
candidate for president could become an issue in the United States. 
With most Americans it would not matter whether the president 
was a Unitarian or a Presbyterian, but if a Roman Catholic presented 
himself as a candidate he would find himself squarely up’ against a 
deep-seated sentiment of opposition. Mr. Roosevelt contends that a 
man’s religion is a purely private affair—between himself and his 
God. If he chooses to worship in a particular form it is his own busi- 
ness; if he subscribes to this or to that set of religious doctrines it 
is an irrelevant matter in his candidacy for the people’s suffrage. 
What matters is his moral character, his trustworthiness, his intel- 
ligence and the particular political policies he espouses. 

With this contention of the president’s probably we would all 
agree. Nevertheless we would have a right to consider a candidate’s 
religion if his religion involved a theory of the state which is hostile 
to our American theory and traditions. Opposition to a Roman 
Catholic candidate for president would be justified, not because he 
held certain religious beliefs or worshipped in a certain ritual dif- 
ferent from our own, but because he, as a Roman Catholic, gave 
allegiance to an ecclesiastical institution which claims certain po- 
litical preroggatives for itself. Large numbers of Americans would 
oppose a Roman Catholic because of their fear that with a Catholic 
president the church would gain its chance to assert again its “tem- 
poral sovereignty.” Since the Reformation the church has lost this 
sovereignty. Before that time the kings and rulers of Europe were 
subordinate to the Roman Pontiff. But while actually stripped 
of this power the Pope still stubbornly holds to the theory of the 
subordination of state to church. 

Too much blood and treasure have been spent to free the state from 
ehurchly denomination to warrant our discerning citizenship running 
any chances of losing our hard-won liberties. Opposition to a Roman 
candidate for president would not be a case of religious intolerance. 
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It would be a case of political difference of opinion in the most vital 
principle in the organization of our republic. Let the Pope renounce 
his medieval presumption. Let him give to America convincing tokens 
of his willingness to be content with “spiritual sovereignty” and the 
Roman Church will find the American people liberal enough to elect 
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a Catholic to the highest office within their power to give. 

Provided only: that he be equally qualified in character and in- 
dependent intelligence with the candidate arising from the Protestant 
bodies. And this kind of man the church will discover when it 
begins to search for him is pretty hard to find! 


The Union Congress 


The Joint Congress of the Disciples, Baptists and Free Baptists 
which was held in Memorial Church of Christ in this city last week 
was the most notable event of many years in the history of im- 
mersionist bodies. The congress idea is older and more fully appre- 
ciated among the Baptists than with us. The Free Baptists have 
never had such an organization. To unite the strongest and most 
representative men of the three bodies in this fellowship was a most 
interesting achievement. But the astonishing feature of the gather- 
ing was the unity which pervaded the thought of those present. 
There were striking contrasts of thought evoked by the dieccussions, 
but the joy of brotherhood was always manifest. It is clear that 
the Baptists and Disciples who mingled in the sessions of the Con- 
gress are nearer each other than different sections of either denom- 
ination would be. At the higher levels of Christian life there is 
almost complete union of thought and feeling. 

The program was thoroughly representative of the different inter- 
Biblical teaching was the theme in the 
session on the Church organization in the New Testament. The 
deepest question in theology was under consideration when the 
Atonement from the Modern Standpoint was discussed. The practical 
sides of the faith came to expression with the subject of the Attitude 
of the Chureh to Psyehical Healing, and the civil problem of the Pro 
per Limits of Free Speech in the Republic. But the theme that com- 
manded the most profound attention, and was most eagerly dis- 
eussed was that of the Union of the Churches, especiaily the three 
It was deeply impressed upon all present that 


ests of the church today. 


then in conference. 
a moment of immense importance in the life of the church had been 
reached. The spirit of fraternal good will was manifest in all the 
utterances of these deeply interesting sessions. 

The fact that the Baptist Committee extended a formal and 
hearty invitation to the Disciples to come in with them and hold a 
joint Congress in the future is a fact of the greatest significance. 
chere is no doubt that the proffer of this invitation is in.some re- 


gards an act of very great generosity. 
the denominational spirit. 
in the past. There is no people who would more fully prize the 
privilege of separate and exclusive conference on the question of the 
time. Yet this satisfaction they are ready to relinquish for the 
sake of the unity which has dawned upon them as a duty. This is 
one of the most notable of the signs of the times. 


The Baptists have much of 
This we have proved in many encounters 


The Disciples on their part accepted the invitation in the generous 
spirit in which it was given. They could do no less, nor did they 
wish to. This does not mean that our own separate Congress will 
not be lield in the coming spring. It seems better that it should be, 
and that steps shall then be taken to formulate some fitting plan of 
co-operation with our Baptist brethren upon the congress idea. We 
shall be prepared to give fuller and more competent attention to 
the entire question at that time than could be given in the intervals 
of the joint meeting of last week. 

It is evident that a new leaf has been turned In the history of 
comity and co-operation among immersionists. No one can foresee 
the end to which this may lead. But the fact that the Congress was 
held in a church which is already a living illustration of the union 
idea was impressive to many who would not have believed that Bap- 
tists and Lisciples could thus come to oneness. That such unions 
will take place in increasing numbers few can doubt who discern 
the tendency of things. It is in this manner that the desired result 
will come. Resolutions and conferences, congresses and conventions, 
help to bring the broader spirit of toleration and good will. But the 
union. of the immersionists will come about first by the union of 
individual churches, then by the exchange of miutsters and pastor- 
ates, then the unilication of missionary work on the foreign field, 
and lastly by the merging, not of either into the other, but of both 
into the united church whose foundation shall be the simple Word 
of God, and whose passion shall be the realization of the Master's 
prayer and the evangelization of the world. 


The Christian Standard’s Responsibility 


It is an occasion of no little embarrassment in the Christian 
Century office that we felt constrained to take issue with Prefessor 
agreement to resign from 


would pledge his 


Willett last week upon hearing of his 
the Centennial program provided Russell Errett 
paper to drop. the fight on the missionary societies and the Cen- 
tennial program. 
ard and the dictator of its policies. 
to obliterate himself from the discussion if he can be given assur- 


Mr. Errett is the owner of the Christian Stand- 
Dr. Willett is perfectly willing 


ances that other men on the program will not be attacked and 
the missionary societies menaced by the continued opposition of the 
Standard. He sees nothing to be gained by withdrawing from the 
program if the Standard’s fight is to continue. He earnestly de- 
sires peace, especialiy in this Centennial year. If his resignation 
will bring peace he will cheerfully resign. 

In this position his colleagues in the Christian Century differ 
with him. We believe the present controversy is not merely a per- 
sonal matter. We believe the attack upon him should not succeed 
because it is an attack upon the vital principle of our reformation 
—the principle that calls for unity in faith, liberty in opinion and 
charity in all things. It seems to us therefore that for Dr. Willett 
to regard it as a personal matter is to overlook the most impor- 
tant element of the situation. The letters which we print herewith 


indicate that many of our brethren agree with us that our very 


plea is vitally involved in the controversy and that for Professor 
Willett to surrender to the tyrannous presumption of the Stand- 
ard would put us back in history more than twenty-five years. 

Our missionary secretaries and the members of the Centennial 
Committee are greatly perplexed. As long as there was any hope 
that the Standard would give genuine and bonafide assurances of 
its willingness to cooperate to make this Centennial year a year 
of vast blessing to our cause, these brethren urged strongly and 
persistently that Professor Willett resign. It was probably due to 
the urgency of an officer of one of the societies more than to any 
convincing argument in the case that Dr. Willett agreed to resign 
if his resignation would bring peace. Now they and the entire 
brotherhood are awaiting Russell Errett’s answer. The sky is 
clouded, however, with the rumor that not only will Mr. Errett 
not agree to cease his attack but has repudiated the pledge signed 
by J. A. Lord. 


channels, not confidential, we would not mention it here. 


If this rumor had not reached us by authoritative 
But we 
feel that the brethren should know the whole truth in order to 
place the responsibility where it belongs. For ourselves we will 
be comforted if the odious bargain is not made. And when we 
read these letters we are assured that in holding this position we 


are in the best of company. 


Men Who Protest 


Editor Christian Century: 

Dear Brother:—I say “amen” to your trenchant editorial of last 
week. It would be a great mistake for Professor Willett to re- 
sign. The demand for his resignation is not nearly so wide-spread 
as a few brethren suppose. I have recently talked with several 
men who do not agree with Prof. Willett’s theology, yet they hold 
that he should be retained on the Pittsburg program. 

His withdrawal would not bring peace. Some other pretext for 
continuing the war would speedily be found. The contention is not 


a personal one. A great principle is at stake. Prof, Willett repre- 


sents the strong virile element in our brotherhood who believe in 
freedom. 
fered we must now maintain even at the cost of peace. 


This dearly-bought privilege for which our fathers suf- 
Let the 


decision be final. Do not open the question again. Unalterable 
firmness will now bring a swifter and more lasting peace than any 
sort of a compromise. James M, Philputt. 


St. Louis. 


Editor Christian Century: 

You ask if Dr. Willett should resign from the Centennial program 
at Pittsburg. I certainly hope he will not do so, or rather that 
he will reconsider the action he has already taken. He should 
not be allowed to resign if it is possible to prevent it. 

Eunice D. Martin. 


Dear Brother Willett:—As one who holds you in high esteem, and 
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Men Who Protest 


believes in your integrity, though not always agreeing with you in 
your I want to register my protest against your re- 
signing from the Centennial program. Do not do it. The founda- 
tion of our plea, our movement, is at stake. We need men now. 
It will not help matters in the least for you to resign. It may 
conservatives but the rank and file will resent 
societies will suffer worse in resigning than 
God bless you and grant you the 
J. E. Chase. 


conclusions, 


conciliate some few 
it. Our missionary 
in remaining firm in the right. 
riches of his grace. Yours in gospel bonds, 


North Bend, Neb. 
Do not compromise the freedom of the gospel. 


I want to tell you that if the report is true that you have with- 
drawn from the Pittsburg Centennial program, I am deeply grieved 
at your action. Many of your other friends regret it as much as 
I do. I expressed that sentiment in my sermon last Sunday morn- 
ing; and again in an after dinner talk here last night. I don’t 
believe you ought to have done it, and I believe you ought to be 
prevailed upon to go back upon the program, and some of us will 
raise our voices in protest against your withdrawal. 

If every man who happens to utter sentiments at variance with 
the general opinion of our Brotherhood upon doctrinal points of 
minor importance can be run off the platform of our conventions 
are in no better shape than the creeded 
churches which can try Does not your action 
admit that we arein just such shape as they? And an admission of 
that sort goes far, does it not, to establish that very condition. 

If I were you I would wait till I was put off the program, and 
I'd like to see the body of men who would quite dare to put any 
man off for differences. I do not for an instant, believe 
that the Convention would be injured by the controversy that 
would, or might, arise in hotel lobbies over your presence on the 
platform. Controversies are not bad things, in the long run. Of 
course, I know I am uttering platitudes in all this, but I only want 
you to see how more of us feel than you have any idea of. If the 
step is not irrevocable, I hope you will retrace it; and if it is, then 
I hope we can take some means to make you retrace it by brotherly 
Burris A. Jenkins 


by popular clamor, we 
and excommunicate. 


doctrinal 


suasion. 
Kansas City. 


I desire to express my opinion about Professor Willett resigning 
as speaker on the Centennial program. Without at all passing 
judgment on the validity of his recent utterances, I must say that 
I cannot lend my influence toward any limitation of our American 
and priceless freedom of speech. Our church is a free church. We 
cannot consistently go to Pittsburg to celebrate the Centennial of 
this free church with the right of free speech curtailed. In this 
crisis let us all “keep sweet” and remember the advice of Gamaliel 
to always rest our souls with the reflection that God sustains the 
truth. Parker Stockdale. 


Editors of Christian Century: 

I firmly believe that the forcing of Dr. Willett off of our Cen- 
tennial Program because of any theological views he may or may not 
hold, would be little short of a calamity and the saddest commen- 
tary that could be written on the plea of the Disciples for Chris- 
tianity unity. 

It would be in my opinion as logical and as just to protest 
against appearance of our “grand old man of Lexington” on 
that program because he may or may not hold certain theological 
positions. Both of these men accept Christ as their personal Sa- 
vior, both accept the New Testament as a sufficient rule of faith 
and practice, both are men of blameless lives, why then any dis- 
them as speakers at our State or National 


the . 


crimination between 
Convention. 

As I have understood it, one of the protests of the Disciples has 
been theological opinions as tests of fellowship and if 
this sort of discrimination is not that very thing, I should not 
know to call it. 

Hoping that the good men, brave and true, of our brotherhood, 
whether “progressive,” “conservative” or of “the mediation school,” 
will all strive to be one in our blessed Master and not present to 
the world this unlovely spectacle of a people who plead for Chris 
tian unity, divided and at war among themselves, 

I am most fraternally yours, 
Edgar D. 


against 


what 


Bloomington, Ill Jones. 


wish 


P. 8. I to say further that I read this letter in the pres 
ence of our elders and that I am sending it with their hearty en- 


E. D. J., 


dorsement. 


To the Editors:- 


may I say 


In response to your query relative to the Willett 
matter. that notwithstanding the fact that I regret, as 
many do, that the affair came up as it did, I heartily endorse the 
action of the Centennial Committee in refusing to request Professor 
Willett’s from the program. 

Further, I deplore the fact that from a certain quarter from 


withdrawal 


which has already come too much disturbance, an attack has been 
made upon our Missionary interests with this little incident as an 
excuse. To me this attack is wholly unwarranted as the Centep. 
nial Committee, if I remember correctly, was appointed by Brother 
Breeden and that those upon this committee do not serve as rep. 
resenting any special interests but as representing members of the 
Christian Church in America. Why can we not allow Brother 
McLean, Brother Wright and others the freedom of American citi- 
zens once in a while? 

Wishing the New Century Company success and believing that 
our people generally approve of the Centennial Committee’s action, 
I am, Fraternally yours, V. W. Biair, 
Greenfield, Ind. 

Editor Christian Century: 

I am not in sympathy with some of the views of Prof. Wil. 
lett, but the opposition to his appearing on the Centennial Program 
I regard as not only very discreditable, but also as out of all har- 
mony with the spirit of our movement. We have all along stood 
for Christian liberty and we cannot surrender any of that liberty 
now. : 

At the same time we must not forget that this “liberty in Christ” 
carries with it the spirit of Christ and we must lose none of that 
spirit while contending for Christian liberty. If we can stop this 
unchristian contention, even for one year, let us do it; and if this 
voluntary resignation of Prof. Willett from the program will insure 
peace, it would be a very graceful and manly thing for him to re- 
sign. But if his resignation will not bring the coveted peace, I am 
opposed to his resigning. He should not be asked to make a 
sacrifice unless it will do some good. S. S. Jones. 
Danville, Ill. 





Editors Christian Century: 

In answer to the question, “Should Professor Willett Resign?” | 
say no. If protests are in order why not open the columns of the 
Christian Century and let its readers speak their minds on this 
question. I believe that a worse thing could not befall our people 
and the cause of Christian union at this time than to take Bro, 
Willett’s name from the Centennial program at the dictation of the 
Christian Standard. 

Your Brother, 
Blue Mound, III. E. T. Clements. 
Dear Century: 

Having just read the article in the Christian Century of Novem- 
ber the 14th headed “Shall Professor Willett resign?” having in 
view the coming Centennial program in which he has a place, I 
wish from a personal standpoint to register an emphatic no! My 
fellow ministers of this section whom I have met recently are 
of the same very decided opinion. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Hoopeston, Il. Lewis R. Hotaling. 


To the Century: 

I would be pleased to have the Disciples come up to their Cen- 
tennial in perfect harmony. I would be pleased to have the mission- 
ary societies make the best reports in their history. But there is 
something more important than peace and finances, and that is the 
liberty of which we have boasted for a hundred years. Hence I 
protest against Professor Willett withdrawing his name from the 
Centennial program. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. A. W. Fortune. 





The question involved in the effort to prevent Prof. Willett having 
a place on the Centennial program is one as to whether men hold- 
ing to certain opinions shall make those opinions tests of fellowship. 
We may differ widely as to many things but so long as we agree on 
the Lordship of Christ and accept the New Testament as authori- 
tative we are true to the fundamertals. Thos. Campbell held it 
to be a great wrong to “judge our brother to be absolutely wrong 
because he differs from our opinions.” Prof. Willett has ever 
stood on the above fundamentals. He is no farther from the great 
body of this brotherhood in his progressive views regarding the 
Old Testament than his critics are in their radically conservative 
views; therefore he is quite as representative of the brotherhood 
doctrinally. Spiritually he is certainly quite as representative for 
he has called no names, challenged no man’s integrity, endured 
the unjust representations of many of his critics with singular 
Christian patience and withal shown himself a Christ like man 
through these years of attack upon and misrepresentation of his 
teachings. His theme at the Centennial is to be the Lordship of 
Christ. That is the “rock of the corner.” No man among us more 
consistently stands upon it and no man among us can more ade- 
quately set it forth. To deny him the right to speak after he has 
been invited to do so by as representative a committee as could 
be chosen from the brotherhood is to yield to as sectarian a demand 
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Eureka, Ill. Alva W. Taylor. 

Christian Century, Chicago, Ill. Why should the Disciples of 
Christ in their Centennial celebration refuse a place to the 
man who stands pre-eminent in the brotherhood as a great scholar, 
a gifted and artistic orator, a cultured, Christian gentleman in one 
splendid personality, because forsooth some are displeased with his 
critical teaching? 

In his own Confession of Faith he avows his fidelity and loyalty 
to the-Plea in language as strong as was ever used by the Fathers. 
Without endorsing his critical views we can accept his allegiance 
to the Christ, his unflinching loyalty to the essentials of the 
Faith and the eternal verities. 

Let us have our greatest men to represent us at Pittsburg and 
surely none will deny Prof. Willett a first place in the shining 
galaxy} of stars in our firmament. 

Fraternally, 
Eureka, Ill. H. O. Breeden. 
My Dear Dr. Willett: 

I learned last week of the action of the Centennial Com. in re- 
gard to your place on the program, and I need not say to you that 
The brethren are in no state of mind to be driven 

Fraternally yours, 
Levi G. Batman. 


I was gratified. 
by the Standard. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


My Dear Bro. Willett: 

I am rejoiced to see that you have drawn the sword and thrown 
away the scabbard, and now “lay en MacDuff and d—be he who first 
cries, hold! enough!” The insolence of The Standard has become 
I hope it isn’t true that you are declining to appear 
A nice lot of people we would be going 
Above 


unbearable. 
on the Centennial program. 
up to our Centennial wearing a dog’s collar on our necks. 
all let us be free, Centennial or no Centennial. 

I will not bore you with a long letter nor with any advice, only 
be strong and of a good courage. You are fighting the Lord’s battle 
and ours too. God be with you. 
Spokane, Wash. J. W. Allen. 

I most earnestly protest against the withdrawal of Professor 
Willett from the Centennial program. This is no longer a personal 
matter but one in which the principle of religious liberty is in- 
volved. I cannot submit to any doctrinal test of fellowship other 
than that involved in the “baptismal confession,” and to this Bro. 
Willett adheres. His own avowal of loyalty to the principles for 
which the Disciples stand is amply sufficient, since his personal 
integrity is unquestioned and his knowledge of the nature of “our 
plea” is unchallenged. I know of no one who can more fitly repre- 
sent the genius and spirit of this religious movement. I believe 
the vast majority of those who oppose Bro. Willett would say the 
same were they correctly informed as to his views and not misled by 
false reports. His withdrawal now would do the cause of truth and 
justice incalculable injury by placing an apparent sanction upon 
these incorrect reports of his teachings. But the far greater injury 
would be the placing of a ecredal “yoke upon the neck of the dis- 
ciples which neither our fathers nor we were able to bear.” 
Milwaukee, Wis. Claire L. Waite. 


Dr. H. L. Willett:—Dear Brother—I have just written a promi- 
nent member of the program committee Centennial Convention 
urging that you be not allowed to resign your place upon the pro- 
gram. I fear my voice will not be very influential in the matter 
but I felt inclined to do what I could in combination with others to 
ward off what I think would be an everlasting disgrace to our 
movement. Indeed it would transform it from a progressive move- 
ment into an ignominious retreat. I said “I am unable to see what 
particular phase of our work we can fitly celebrate at Pittsburg if 
we go up thither with this blot upon the ’scutcheon of our religious 
heredity.” Many like words also I added. 

I sincerely hope that you upon your part will stand firm, con- 
tending earnestly for the goodly inheritance which has ever been 
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ours. A great cloud of witnesses hovers above this battlefield of the 
spirit, and the spirit voices of our heroic dead eall to us “Look to 
yourselves that you lose not the things that we have wrought.” 

Columbia, Mo. Chas. M. Sharpe. 


To the Christian Century: 

I desire to say a few words about the effort to get Dr. Willett 
to withdraw from the Centennial program. I have been a preacher 
for the Disciples of Christ for more than twenty years. I was 
reared in a Disciple family and think I understand the genius and 
spirit of our movement. I have sat at the feet of some of the men 
who are now active in attempting to force upon all, their views 
as tests of standing and fellowship in the ministry of Jesus Christ. 
They are endeavoring to put upon all a yoke which they and our 
fathers refused to wear. In their zeal to have their interpretations 
accepted as infallible they have gone into the creed-making business. 
Twenty years ago no one would have thought it possible for these 
men, even under any conditions, to have receeded so far from the 
position of the Disciples of Christ. ‘They are now actually making 
for us a creed which is to be a test of fellowship for the ministry. 
The movement is reactionary. Many of the other religious bodies have 
advanced to that position and beyond it. I utter my protests against 
it. Under no conditions should Dr. Willett withdraw his name from 
that program. We have traveled too far and enjoyed the at- 
mosphere of freedom in Christ too long to go back into bondage now. 

The question as to whether they or I agree with Willett’s inter- 
pretations is not before us. He holds to the fundamental verities 
of the Christian religion as firmly as any. The whole question is 
one of freedom in Christ. It will be a dark day for the Disciples 
of Christ when we must submit to such standards as are now being 
erected before we can speak in public. 


Springfield, Mo. F, L. Moffett. 


WHY I WANT PROFESSOR WILLETT ON THE CENTENNIAL 
PROGRAM. 

With malice toward none and charity for all, these lines are 
written. In this mind and spirit (and I believe that I have the 
mind and spirit of Christ) I desire to register my protest against 
the withdrawal of Prof. Willett from the Centennial Program, 
The reasons for this protest I desire to briefly state. 

1. The Centennial Committee appointed at the Omaha Conven- 
tion has seen fit to place him on the program. The power to do 
that was delegated to the members of that committee by the Omaha 
Convention. This committee having made its selection we should 
abide by its decision. 

2. The character and personnel of this Centennial Committee 
is of such a nature as to warrant the fullest confidence in it to 
do that which is right in the sight of God and for the good of the 
kingdom of God. 

3. I know Prof. Willett. For four years I met him in the class 
room. I have often been in his home. I have broken bread with 
him. I have prayed with him. I have studied the word of God 
with him. I have studied the History of the Disciples with him. 
I have heard him preach the story of God’s redeeming grace to the 
edification of my soul. I know of his love for the kingdom of 
God. I know him as one of the purest of men that I have ever 
met in my life. As a scholar and platform man he is a challenge 
to the whole religious world. He is preeminently qualified to ap- 
pear on the Centennial program. If our brotherhood is not large 
enough to afford a platform for Prof. Willett then we have indeed 
reached a critical stage in our history. I have faith to believe that 
we are large enough. 

In conclusion I want to say a word relative to this Centennial 
program and the Missionary Society interests. For me, I do not 
say that it would be so for others, to in any way injure the cause 
of missions because some person was placed on the Centennial 
program with whom I was not in accord on Theological questions, 
would be a sin against the Holy Spirit of Christian Conquest for 
which I could not forgive myself in this world nor in the one to 
come. To me it would be an unpardonable sin. 


Vincennes, Ind. William Oeschger. 


Does Prohibition Prohibit ? 


One of the specious claims of those opposed to the suppression of 
the drink traffic has been that prohibition does not prohibit, that it 
only changes the methods and channels by which the drink is got to 
the drinker. The presiden. _f the Whisky Trust in his report a year 
ago expressed his opposition to prohibition on this ground. We have 
always been so naive as to wonder why if prohibition does not pro- 
hibit, the brewers and liquor dealers should go to so great pains 
to defend their business against it! The disingenuousness of the 
argument, we believe, has always been obvious to the unprejudiced 
mind. 

But now comes this year’s report of the president of the Distillers 
Securities Corporation (the Whisky Trust), and we jook in vain 
for a repetition of last year’s argument. Instead, we have an ex- 
hibition of facts which makes such an argument absurd. In the 


fiseal year, 1908, the production of all kinds of distilled spirits in 


, 


the United States was only 127 million gallons, against 168 million 
gallons the year before. The decrease amounts to twenty-five 
per cent! This year’s output was the smallest since 1902, but greater 
by one-third than that of 1899. 

The contempt with which the liquor interests have always re- 
garded the prohibition movement is being supplanted by a wholesome 
fear. The indifference of the large class of respectable citizens is 
changing into respect and enthusiasm. Whether the Prohibition 
party or the Anti-saloon League has the secret of success in its 
organization is a question that should not for an instant divide 
those who wish the saloon banished from society. Probably both 
these organizations have been instrumental in bringing about suca 
a shrinkage in the output of liquor. Every lover of the cause will 
be heartened by the facts which bring dismay to the enemies of the 
home and the state. 
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Sunday School Lesson 


HERBERT L. WILLETT. 


DRUNKEN SAMARIA.* 

Although Isaiah was a citizen of Jerusalem, and so far as we know 
never traveled outside of Judah, yet he concerned himself with the 
affairs of other nations, especially with those of Israel, the North- 
ern kingdom. His ministry covered the period from 739 to 701 B. 
C. In the midst of these years the kingdom of Israel came to its 
end by the downfall of the city of Samaria, its capital. This was 

3. C., when the siege of the city begun, three years earlier 
Assyrian King Shalmanezer, was brought to a successful 


in 721 I 
by the 
issue by his successor, Sargon. 

Indirect Rebuke. 

Isaiah had watched the affairs of this Northern Kingdom with 
He knew that it lay too near Jerusalem not to in- 
fluence his countrymen powerfully. He perceived that its sins were 
the very ones from which Judah had most to fear. And as it is 
possible sometimes to reach men by denouncing, not them, but 
others, who are guilty of the same things, the prophets chose this 
method of warning other nations regarding the result of their do- 
ings, in hope that their words might be heeded at home. There is 
no hint that that large body of prophetic discourses recorded as 
the utterances of Amos, Micah, Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel against 
the nations about them, was ever intended to be delivered to those 
nations, or that such messages were ever sent. It “was for the 
prophets’ own people that the words of warning were spoken. 

Samaria. 

The condemnation of Samaria’s rulers in this lesson is graphic 
and scathing. It was the capital of the kingdom of Israel. It 
stood upon a hill, well fortified, beautifully situated, a very “crown 
of pride,” towering above the valleys which ran out from it on 
all sides. Those “fat” valleys which were among the most fertile 
in Palestine. It had all the natural advantages of a strong city. 
It had been built by Amri, enriched by Ahab, and brought to its 
greatest glory by Jeroboam II. It had advantages of location far be- 
yond those of Jerusalem. It was in the track of commerce, it was 
surrounded by an opulent country, and it was one of the most pic- 
turesque sites in the land. Its wealth and power were very great. 
Through most of the history of the two kingdoms it was the virtual 
overlord of Jerusalem. The kings of the latter were summoned 
as vassals in time of war, and compelled to supply their quota of 
troops to the army of Israel. Thus Jehosaphat was the forced ally 
of Ahab, and Ahaziah of Jehoram. If, swollen with pri 
result of some petty victory over Edam and Amaziah tried to throw 
off the yoke of his master, Jehoash, he was speedily taught the les- 
son of submission by the loss of half his army and the dismant- 
ling of Jerusalem. 


close scrutiny. 


Popular Sin. 

Yet in spite of this power, Isaiah saw that Samaria was totter- 
ing to her fall. Her natural resources were not fess than of old, 
but her people were degenerating, and her princes were drunkards. 
Such a state could only be fatal when an enemy like Assyria 
lurked on the frontier with the greedy eyes of a beast waiting to 
spring upon its prey. Assyria was this “mighty and strong one, 
which as a tempest of hail and a destroying wind or a flood of 
mighty waters overflowing” was to shatter the power of the 
Northern capital. It was a city of revels. Not that all of its peo- 
ple were victims of riot and debauch, but the men to whom its 
leadership and defense were committed were of depraved habits. 
In their feasts they crowned their heads with the garlands of flow- 
ers which their rich gardens furnished in such luxuriance. But 
how quickly would all that short-lived beauty pass away when the 
enemy came. It would be like a fading flower, or a trampled 
wreath. Samaria was ripe for destruction, temptingly ripe. The 
loveliness of her situation, the greatness of her wealth, made her 
a fascinating prize for the Assyrian. He could no more resist the 
impulse to pick and devour this luscious fruit than an orchard visi- 
tor could refrain from eating the first ripe figs of the summer. 

Drunken Leaders. 

Not to such defenses as their beautiful situation, their drunken 
captains or their undefended walls could they look for safety. 
Their garlands of flowers would only be a mockery of their dis- 

*International Sunday-school lesson for November 29, 1908. 
World’s Temperance Sunday. Isa. 28:1-13. Golden Text: “I keep 
and bring it into subjection,” Cor. 9:27. Memory 


under my body, 
verse, ll 





tress when the Assyrian trumpets sounded for the assault. God 
only could be a fitting refuge. His glory would be a garland that 
would not fade like the flowers. There might yet be time for de. 
liverance, but not if they trusted in men. What they needed and 
what should insure safety was their return to God with whole 
hearts. When first judgment was given to the oppressed and sgo- 
briety reigned in the council chambers of the princes, then might 
they hope for strength in the day of batttle. Many things were wrong 
in the state, but one chief evil there was—drunkenness. No nation 
could exist long in such plight. Long afterward Wendel Philips 
was to utter the words, “no nation can survive half free and half 
enslaved,” and still later to find telling paraphrase in the words 
of Gaugh, “no nation can survive half sober and half drunken.” 
Isaiah’s protests were never more timely than now. There are 
many dangers that threaten the state in our time. None of them 
compares with the danger from the drink habit. No wonder the 
nation is rousing itself to deal with the traffic as it aeserves. The 
hope of the war is in the children. The French boys in the days 
before the revolution paraded the streets of Paris with banners 
bearing the words, “Tremble tyrants; we shall grow up.” The next 
generation, now growing up, will deal with the liquor power as 
this one has been powerless to do. And the ability of that coming 
generation to sweep back the tide of destruction from our land will 
depend on constant temperance instruction in the day schools 
and the Sunday-schools. Every telling blow a teacher strikes 
in favor of a rum-free land, pure manhood and uncorrupted houses, 
will be multiplied as many fold as there are pupils in that class. 
Jerusalem Also Condemned. 

With a sudden turn to his own city, which must have staggered 
the corrupt politicians in his audience, Isaiah cries, “These too 
have erred through strong drink.” It was of iittle avail to point 
out the sins of Samaria, now fast hastening to its doom. It was 
his own city and its welfare that filled the prophet’s mind. 
Even the religious leaders, priests and prophets, stumbled in the 
common sin. Their gatherings were disgraced by excesses of drunk- 
enness, their feasts were vile with the riot of debauch, and when 
Isaiah had reproved them as now, stinging them with his swift 
rebukes, they had resented it with indignation. They were no 
children, they said, to be instructed by another. For whom did he 
take them? Did he think they were infants who required the in- 
struction of a teacher? Yet he was always prating in the same 
fashion. He never ceased to rebuke them for their enjoyments. 
His monotonous preaching was a weariness to them. It was line 
upon line, precept after precept, here some and there some more, 
till they were sick and tired of being told of their evil lives. It 
is generally so. People dislike words of rebuke. Saloonkeepers 
and patrons become weary to death of the constant denunciations 
of temperance workers. “Let us alone” has been the cry of every 
evil business since the swine-feeders of Gadara begged Jesus to de- 
part out of their coasts. 

The Coming Doom. 

Yet there is no other way, unless the transgressors against de- 
cency prefer to await the sudden and overwhelming wave that 
shall sweep them away. [Isaiah said to the men of Jerusalem, 
“You do not like my constant and monotonous teaching, very 
well God will send upon you the Assyrian, whose speech shall be 
rough and sharp, and whose rebukes you will be unable to despise. 
he will teach you with a discipline by the side of which my words 
have been but the mildest protests.” If pleading will not avail, 
then something sharper must be tried. It is even so with the 
drink problem in America. The people who prefer sobriety and de- 
cency to the insignificant revenue which the state derives from 
tne sale of intoxicants, are patient almost beyond belief. But th 
protests are becoming louder with each month, and it cannot be 
long before their united power of denunciation, instruction and 
ballots shall hurl the traffic back into the abyss from which it 
came. If it were possible to believe that this purpose is to be 
frustrated then we might well fear that our cities should fall as 
did Samaria of old through the sin of drunkenness and the con- 
sequent degeneracy of her people. 

Daily Readings: 

Monday.—Wine a mocker. Prov. 20: 1-11. 

Tuesday.—Temperate in all things. 1 Cor. 9: 16-27. 

Wednesday.—Folly of intemperance. Isaiah 5: 11-24 

Thursday.—God is not mocked. Gal. 6: 7-18 

Friday.—Woe to the drunkard-maker. Hab. 2: 12-20. 

Saturday.—Sobriety commanded. 1 Thess. 5: 5-23. 

Sunday.—Sad results of drink. Prov. 23: 12-21. 
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PART II. 


HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION.—The 
Period of Organization. 

I. THE PERIOD OF ORGANIZATION—BEGINNINGS. We come 
now to the period of Sunday-schools proper. Like all great moral 
and religious movements, this can be traced back to the example and 
inspiration of one man—Robert Raikes. There are a multitude of 
other claimants to this honor but these are mere curiosities of 
history, and whoever may have held schools on Sunday before him, 
to Raikes alone belongs the honor of making the Sunday-school 
idea effective as a great world-movement. He was a native of 
Gloucester, England, and was first awakened to the need of pro- 
viding Sunday instruction for the young by seeing the poor chil- 
dren of his city roaming the streets, uncared for and undisciplined 
on Sunday afternoons. His first Sunday-school was opened in the 
year 1780 in the house of a Mrs. King. Four lady teachers were em- 
ployed at a small salary, and the instruction was in reading and 
the church of England Catechism, the “secular” element predom- 
inating. There was both a morning and an afternoon session, and 
church attendance was required. “I endeavor to assemble the chil- 
dren as early as consistent with their perfect cleanliness,—an in- 
dispensable rule; tne hour prescribed in our rules is eight o’clock; 
but it is usually half after eight before our flock is collected. Twenty 
is the number alloted to each teacher; the sexes are kept separate. 
The twenty are divided into four classs. The children who show 
any superiority in attainment are placed as leaders in their several 
classes, and are employed in teaching the others their letters, or in 
hearing them read in a low whisper.” (Letter from Robert Raikes, 
1787.) 

II. EARLY DEVELOPMENTS. The idea embodied in Raikes’ 
work was too vital to remain merely loeal, and within a very short 
time similar schools sprang up elsewhere, which proved so success- 
ful that in 1785, or only five years from the opening of the school 
in Gloucester the first step toward unifying the movement was 
taken in the organizing of the “Society for Promoting Sunday- 
schools throughout the British Dominions. Two years later the 
movement had grown to such proportions that it included 250,000 
children. During these years and for some time afterward the 
schools were individual rather than church ventures, and were 
designed to supplement the defective system of secular educa- 
tion for the poorer classes rather than to provide religious educa- 
tion as such. At first the teachers were paid, but this was later 
found to be a clog on the movement and was gradually abandoned, 

III. BEGINNINGS IN AMERICA. The Sunday-school idea 
took early and firm root in American soil. Within a few years 
quite a number of schools were organized in different parts of the 
country, notably in Virginia and Connecticut. As in England 
they were individual enterprises; but in 1790 the first step was 
taken towards affiliating the movement with the churches when the 
Methodist Conference of South Carolina formally adopted the 
school, and, concurrently with this, the old system of paid teachers 
began to give way to the voluntary system now in vogue. Another 
change which took place about this time and with which the name 
of Dr. Lyman Beecher is associated, was the beginning of the attend- 
ance of the “upper classes” on the Sunday-school. 

IV. AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. The first attempt 
at organization was made in the establishment of the “First Day 
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or Sunday-school Society of Philadelphia” in 1791, for the 
pose of establishing Sunday-schools for the poor children of that 
city. This was the forerunner of quite a number of similar unions, 
local in character which sprang up in various parts of the North- 
ern and Eastern States, but the union idea did not become really 
effective until 1824 when the American Sunday-school Union was 
organized in Philadelphia. This Union is still in existence and in 
spite of its eighty-four years continues to be one of the most widely 
effective Sunday-school organizations in the world. Its objects 
are four, namely, “to concentrate the efforts of Sunday-school socie- 
ties in different portions of the country; to disseminate useful in- 
formation; circulate moral and religious publications in every 
part of the land, and endeavor to plant a Sunday-school wherever 
there is a population.” This society has been the pioneer in the 
department of Sunday-school literature. As early as 1826 it origi- 
nated the idea of selected uniform lessons now so closely associated 
with the work of the great International Association. Among the 
books published by this society and distributed at a nominal cost 
for the behoof of needy schools, have been bibles, primers, spelling 
books, hymn books and tracts, together with innumerable lesson- 
helps for teachers and scholars. The famous “Sunday-school 
World”. is one of its eurrent publications. To this society is also 
due the introduction of the library feature into Sunday-school 
work, 

2). MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ENTERPRISE AND STEPHEN 
PAXSON. In pursuance of the last or missionary part of its aim 
the American Sunday-school Union took immediate steps toward 
planting schools in needy portions of the country, especially in the 
Western states. In 1829 Cincinnati was made the headquarters 
of this Western development scheme, and from that centre mis- 
sionaries were sent out for the spurpose of organizing a school 
within two years in every destitute place in the Mississippi valley. 
Great success attend this effort and it remains one of the land- 
marks of Sunday-school history. One of its heroes was Stephen 
Paxson, who had himself been won to a religious life through one 
of the schools founded by the society at Winchester, Ill. The 
story of his life reads like a romance, and deserves to rank with 
the great missionary biographies of the world. From his home 
in Pike county, Ill., where he had moved his family in order to 
cut expenses, separated for days and weeks from his family, he 
traversed the country in his horse and buggy speaking, organizing, 
instructing, making out reports, ordering literature from head- 
quarters, at the pittance of one dollar a day for every day of 
work. Later his salary was raised and the nature of his work 
changed, but during these years of pioneer work he is said to have 
“organized 1,314 Sunday-schools, with 83,405 scholars and teach- 
ers, where no Sunday-schools had before existed, besides encour- 
aging and aiding 1,747 other Sunday-schools.” The West has 
never lost the impetus given to Sunday-school work by his years of 
service. 


LITERATURE. Brown’s “Sunday School Movements in Amer- 
ica”; Haslett’s Pedagogical Bible School; B. Paxson Drury’s “A 
Fruitful Life’; Reports of American Sundey School Union; Ar- 
ticles under “Sunday School” in the various Encyclopedias; Trum- 
bull’s “Yale Lectures on the Sunday School.” 
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THE PRAYER MEETING 
By Silas Jones 


Topic November 25: “Enjoying Ministerial Things.” Deut. 
8:7-14; 1 Tim. 4:4-5. 

There are many sayings of Jesus which may seem to be incon- 
sistent with the belief that a Christian ought to enjoy material 
things. “How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God.” “Woe unto you that are rich.” “Blessed are ye 
poor.” “Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth.” “For 
a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth.” “Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” “It is easier 
for a camel to go through a needle’s eye than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God.” “Thou foolish one, this night is thy 
soul required of thee; and the things which thou hast prepared, 
whose shall they be?” Lord Bacon helped to give currency to the 
conceit that prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament and 
adversity is the blessing of the New. In no part of the Bible 
is it taught that a man should give heed to the advice, 
“Get money, honestly if you can, but get money.” The Old Testa- 
ment saints were not all rich and comfortable nor were the New 
Testament men whom Jesus commended all poor. Jesus called 
men to the highest life. “Seek ye first his kingdom.” As long 


as material things are subject to spiritual uses, Christians may 


enjoy them. Treason to our Lord occurs when we put comfort 
above principle. There is nothing praiseworthy in sacrifice that 
is not for spiritual ends. 

Many great peoples have been brought to ruin by prosperity. 
They have displayed marvelous energy and foresight in wresting 
from hard conditions the right to live a life complete only to fall 
victims to tyrannous lusts and ambitions as soon as they had at- 
tained economic freedom. Poverty compels men to honor certain 
of the virtues. They must practice self-restraint or perish. The 
wealthy peoples can put off the evil day and they do put it off 
if they are ignorant enough not to know that sin is destructive. It 
is easier for some to feel their dependence upon God while their 
possessions are small. In times of prosperity they trust in them- 
selves. Israel cried unto Jehovah out of the depths of poverty 
and servitude and forgot him when ease and comfort came. Rich 
America must deliberately bring the austere into her life or she 
will perish. The difficult tasks imposed by adversity must now 
be matters of free choice. If the wealth of America is employed 
to spread the gospel throughout all the earth, if American citizens 
enjoy their abundance only as it goes to promote the highest 
welfare of all, then the land will remain free. But if there is no 
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vision of the kingdom of God, if the eternal hope is smothered in 
material things, then America will be the shame of the nations. 
Her wealth will sink her to the lowest depths of sin or it will 

be the means of the world’s redemption. 
Material things cannot be fully enjoyed by one who thinks they 
fields yielding grains and fruits, and 


are absolutely his own rhe 
are the gifts of God. 


the mines rich in silver and gold, iron and coal, 
The foolish man imagines that by his own strong arm and by his 
he has acquired economic power and dignity. He has 


great wisdom 
The joy of gratitude is 


of obligation to God or man 
Songs of praise to God are meaningless 
that 
outburst of generous emotion is 


He cannot look forward and 


no sense 
incomprehensible to him 
jargon to his ear He despises the poetry expresses the 


affection of man An 
answered by him with a cynical 


man to 
smile. 
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rejoice in the progress of unborn peoples. His life is poor and mean, 
He cannot sing of the eternal goodness. 
“If he hath hidden the outcast, or let in 
A ray of sunshine to the cell of sin; 
If he hath lent 
Strength to the weak, and, in an hour of need, 
Over the suffering, mindless of his creed 
Or home, hath bent; 


He has not lived in vain, and while he gives 

The praise to Him, in whom he moves and lives, 
With thankful heart; 

He gazes backward, and with hope before, 

Knowing that from his works he nevermore 

Can henceforth part.” 


DEPARTMENT OF BIBLICAL PROBLEMS 
By Professor Willett. 


Do you regard the testimony of Jesus as final and sufficient 


upon all matters on which he taught’ 
Kansas City. 


F. M. B. 


Yes, if the questioner has stated his inquiry just as he wishes 
There can be no doubt in Phe mind of any reverent 
student of the New that on the themes regarding 
was our Saviour’s instruction his words 


it answered 
restament 
which it purpose to give 
are final and 

But lest there 


authoritative. 
precise limits of the 


would fall 


loubt as to the 
question, it is well to go further with the inquiry. it 
(1). Was Jesus omniscient ? (2). 


should be 


naturally into two divisions. 
If he was, might he still use the law of accommodation, employing 
the common language and ideas of the age to make his teachings 
more easily understood 

(1). It is natural for us to think of our Lord as possessed 


of complete knowledge. He was so fully the master of himself, 


of the men about him and of the ages that such a view of his 
nature seems both logical and necessary. Yet there are certain 
facts which must be kept in mind. First, Jesus never claimed 
to be omniscient. He did claim complete authority over men, 


knowledge he nowhere named as his own. Second, 


knewledge of the future on one 


but universal 
he distinctly 


. ° 
classic 


disclaimed 


occasion at least, when the question was raised as to the time 
of the end His words were, “Of that day and hour knoweth no 
man, not even the angels of heaven, neither the Son, but the 


rhird. It seems at first glance a reverent 


upon our 


Father.” (Matt. 24: 36). 
and believing attitude to insist Lord’s omniscience. But 
one is compelled to ask himself, Does not this come 
at which Jesus is robbed of the reality 


insistence 
dangerously near the point 
of his human experience in the 
be due him? May not that very limitation of 
gested both by his words and his silence be a part of the gracious 
f “became like 


interest of the honor supposed to 
knowledge sug- 


ministry of self-renunciation in virtue of which he 
unto his brethren”? 

(2). We know but lit 
our interpretation of ow thinking is very 
Psychology is still in its youth. How should we 
the unique mind of our 


with fitting 


e of the mental Jesus. 


own 


processes of 
In fact way of 
) " 
partial as yet. 
with 


finality upon 


exp <t to pronounce 
dogmatism, and 


Lord? Yet 
hesitence, le 
might he 


aware of the danger of 
t us face the second question. If Jesus was omnis- 
cient, language and ideas of 
his time to enforce the Did Jesus in his 
references to nature, to the history of his nation, to the Scriptures 
common mis- 


not employ the ordinary 
truths he was teaching‘ 


of the Old Testament, feel the obligation to correct 
conceptions on such minor points as scientific and historical details, 
or on such matters as the dates and authorship of Old Testament 
books It is that he have done so, and that 
if he permitted himself to vary from the absolute fact, his author- 
But against this partial view we 
the plain statements 


easy to say must 
ity as a teacher is invalidated. 
have his entire method as a teacher, and 
regarding the things he taught. 

He did not among men to 
regarding nature, history or literature 
be left to human investigation, and our Lord had a vastly more 
1 i correcting popular 


views 
well 


their erroneous 


These matters 


come remove 


may 


important work to do lo have spent his time 


errors regarding nature and the writings of the past would have 
left him no time for the essential work of his life. Even to have 
mentioned such matters in casual ways would have diverted the 


thought of his hearers from the great things of the kingdom he was 
is hard enough to make men 


endeavoring to make clear to them. It 

concern the minds with first-rank truths by total concentration of 
appeal, without any intrusion of second-rate themes. Jesus used 
the model method of centering everything upon his one great pr- 


n so doing he employed the common language and beliefs 


pose, an | 
otherwise would 


of his time in the popular sense. To have done 


} ‘ 


have been fatal to his purpose 


When he said that the queen of the South came “from the ends 
of the earth” to visit Solomon (Lu. 11:31), he used the language 
of the age. That the phrase involved the error of a flat earth, 
and is wholly inapplicable to the world as we know it, is perfectly 
clear. Yet Jesus did not hesitate to use it. To have set right the 
unscientific views of his age upon that matter would have been 
to wholly divert attention from the truth he was stating, and 
to throw into hopeless confusion the thought of his unprepared 
It was quite enough of a shock to them to be told 
that they beheld in him the teacher from Galilee, “a greater 
than Solomon,” their wisest king. Nor is it any adequate re¢ sponse 
that he might employ the language in a figurative sense, 
as we do today. It is perfectly evident that our use of any such 
term is accepted as figurative by both speaker and hearer. We 
may employ the shell of a discredited belief as a figure of speech, 
but always with assumption that no one is deceived by it. 
No such claim could be made for the phrase as used by Jesus, 


listeners. 


to say 


Similarly when Jesus spoke of the Father as making his sun 
the good” (Matt. 5:45), he employed 
time. Did he thereby com- 


“to rise on the evil and 
the unscientific language of his 
mit himself to the since-discredited geocentric’ view of nature? 
Must we suppose that he thereby lent his sanction to the 
theory that the sun actually moves about the earth, so valiantly 
defended by tradition from the days of the Ptolemists to John Jas- 
per, the colored preacher of Richmond? It was with such arguments 
that the schoolmen at Salamanca attempted to silence Colum- 
bus when he pleaded for the newer view. They said that if 
the authority of Jesus was to be questioned at one point, it 
failed everywhere. Yet that view of nature and of the words 
of Christ is today as dead as its authors and defenders. 


If there is one conclusion of modern historical study of the 
Bible more generally accepted than another, it is that the 
Book of Daniel is a Maccabaean writing of the second century 
B. C., whose unknown author employed the figure of an earlier 


prophet as the oracle of his hopes for the immediate future 
The view that the book was the work of the Daniel 
described in it has now been abandoned not only by constructive 


biblical scholarship, but even by the champions of conservatism. 


who is 


Professor Franz Delitzsch, who maintained his stout conserva- 
tism till the evidence in favor of the historical view convinced 
him at the very close of his life, wrote of the Book of Daniel 
that, “if this book does not date from the Maccabean times, 


there is no such thing as a history of the Hebrew language.” 
“Higher Criticism and the Monv- 
ments” at the request of a group of orthodox defenders of the 
Conservative views to attempt the disproof of literary criti- 
cism by archeological data, accepted the late date of Daniel in 
the very volume he was writing, in words which brought as- 
tonished protests from the trustees of the fund which employed 
him. And Professor Zahn, the leader of the Conservative school 
in Germany, has made clear the futility of the protest against 
the late date of the book. Yet our Lord quotes the state 
ment regarding the anticipated defiling of Jerusalem as “spoken 
of by Daniel, the prophet” (Matt. 24:15.) Are we therefore 
to suppose that the Master has given his sanction to,an author- 
ship and date, or that he was using the language in the accepted 
which his age would have employed it? Does unre- 
flective eagerness to maintain the validity of Christ’s language 
at all points wish to commit iteslf to the fatal claim that Dan- 
work of the prophet, or else that 
teacher sent from God? 

But where beliefs conflicted with the ideals cf the 
Kingdom of God, he attacked them with relentless severity. His 
concern was with first-rank things alone. For them he re 
served his strength, and for these first-rank things his authority 
well be reserved. 


Professor Sayce, who wrote 
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The Correspondent: Sunday is over and I am at home 
discouraged and disheartened. Instead of my own soul being 
strengthened by my sermons it seems drained and stultified. 
My mother wanted me to preach because she thought the 
calling of the ministry would upbuild my own character. 
But I begin to wonder if she were not mistaken. I seem 
so professional. Today during my service, I flattered myself 
that I was making an impression. Afterwards I was grieved 
that no one complimented me. When I analyze my motives 
it seems I am regarding men and forgetting God. And 
then I am discouraged because I accomplish so little. To- 


night I am only trying to measure tangible results. The 
churches are interested in numbers and display. They 


think God is no longer with two or three, but only with a 
multitude. There must be hustle and noise; but not the 
noise of the mulberry tree. I am sick and tired of theologi- 
cal controversy. What do the clashings of the schools 
amount to? Even when I am far from touch with God I 
ean easily array myself on one side or the other. I can 
dispute and quarrel when I cannot pray. Association with 
brother preachers does not help me. They, too, seem pro- 
They do not often invite the confidence of my 
inner self. In their presence when 1 am hungry for the 
higher conversation, I talk about the bickering of the par- 
ties. It humiliates me that I am so readily drawn into use- 
less and fruitless discussion. 

But I am thinking this Sunday evening mostly about to- 
day. My soul seemed leaden. My prayers seemed of the 
lip. I read the Scripture as if it were the morning paper. 
Some of the members seemed to treat me coldly. O, how 
I wish they knew how diligently I thought of them. In 
my waking hours tonight their faces and words will be con- 
tinually before me. Their indifference will make my bed 
a restless one. If I were a breaker of stone, methinks I 
could sleep with sweet contentment. Perhaps I am too sen- 
sitive. I wonder if all preachers have such nerves. Is it 
any wonder why many preachers break under the load? 
Péetchance the successful preachers do not have any bad 
Sunday nights, and it may be the good preachers have none. 
But I am not successful; and I am very, very human. I 
am the least of all preachers, am not worthy to be called a 
preacher. Tomorrow I will hear that the children need 
some shoes and gloves and winter coats, and alas, with 
elastic counting, there will be a shortage of funds. Has 
any one ever adequately written of the disappointment of 
preacher’s children over the refusal of dire 
Here is a far-reaching field of grim tragedy. But I 
tinue to preach, and will, I suppose, till this poor, lisping, 
stammering tongue lies silent in the grave. There are com- 
pensations. The truth of the word gives support. Hearts 
do melt under the proclaimed gospel. And then methinks 
God is within me to keep me going. Every night is not 
Sunday night; and every Sunday night is not this Sunday 
night. 


fessional. 


necessities ? 


con- 


The Experiences of Thomas Shepard. 

{It is better to be cast down than to be hilariously boastful over 
To give forth of one’s best is always to be 
somewhat depressed. Even the strong Jesus must have long rest 
after the impartation of his own soul to the multitude. In this 
His best ministers have been like Him. Alexander Whyte, who by 
recent writings, is bringing the splendid, spiritual minister, Thomas 
Shepard, to the attention of our generation, relates some striking 
discouragements of this New England saint. When Shepard was on 
his death bed he was visited by a number of young ministers. To 
them this dying preacher of God said: “Your work, remember, is 
a great work; and it demands great seriousness of mind on your 
part. For my own part I always sought to get good to my own 
soul in composing my sermons. I always went to the pupit as 
if it were my last sermon before I went to give an account of my 
ministry to God.” His entire ministry and his deeply spiritual 
writings testify to the truthfulness of these words. He was a man 
with a single aim. With Paul and all the mighty preachers of 
Christ’s evangel, he gave himself unreservedly to the gospel. I 
have read none of Shepard’s books. I have learned mostly of his 
deep experiences through Alexander Whyte, the great Scottish 
preacher. So I quote from him: 

“Now, after all that, you would have felt sure that Shepard 
would always have had the best ministerial conscience in all New 
England, and the happiest and the sweetest of Sabbath days and 
nights. But, as a matter of fact, it was the very opposite of that. 


tue Sunday services. 


In all autobiography I have never come across such sad reading. 
as are Shepard’s Sabbath night entries in his secret journal. Entry 
after entry is made with the sweat of an agonised conscience and 
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CORRESPONDENCE ON THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 
By George A. Campbell 


PREACHERS’ SUNDAY NIGHTS. 


with the blood of a broken heart, till I shall not attempt to tell 
you his terrible self-accusations all the Sabbath day and all the 
Sabbath night. How his first and last thought all Sabbath was 
himself, and not God, nor God’s people. How he was puffed up, 
like a born fool, if he thought he had got on well in his prayers 
and in his sermons; and then, how he was like Heman himself in 
his misery if he had not had enough eloquence and impressiveness 
that day in his pulpit. How he fished for his people’s praise after 
a successful sermon, and how his heart Was like dust and ashes all 
night if no one had flattered him. Vile! vile! he cries a thou- 
sand times in his Sabbath night papers. His abominable self-seek- 
ing, his miserable thought of his own glory in all he did, made 
Shepard gnash his teeth at himself as if he were in hell. , In his 
own words, he was in the deepest hell.” 

It is serious business to stand in the pulpit and interpret God 
to living and dying men and women. Surely if a preacher at all 
realizes his position, there will be some compunction of soul. Surely 
too, God will purge his ministers by fiery trials. The experiences of 
Shepard on his Sunday nights was that of many others of the 
world’s great preachers. 

The Present Day Preacher. 

I wonder if the self-accusation of The Correspondent is today 
exceptional. We hope not. We need penitent, agonizing preachers 
today. Scientific and critical study have not made new approaches 
to God. He can only be found by the way of humiliation, repentance, 
prostration. Luther said: “Truly to see and to feel indwelling sin 
is the torture of tortures.” But no pure soul would forego that 
torture and keep sin in his life. The way to purification is often 
exceedingly grievous, but the saint presses to the goal. 


vile! 


’ 


“T asked the Lord that I might grow 
, In faith and love, and every grace: 
Might more of his salvation know, 
And seek more earnestly His face. 
I hoped that in some favour’d hour 
At once He’d answer my request, 
And, by His love’s constraining power, 
Subdue my sins and give me rest. 
Instead of that, He made me feel 
The hidden evils of my heart, 
And let the angry powers of hell 
Assault my soul in every part. 
“Lord, why is this?” I trembling cried, 
“Wilt Thou pursue a worm to death?” 
“Tis in this way,” the Lord replied, 
“T answer prayer for grace and faith. 
These inward trials I employ 
From self and sin to set thee free: 
To break thy scheme of earthly joy 
That thou mayst seek thy all in Me.” 


Dispute Rather Than Pray. 

“I can dispute when I cannot pray,” says The Correspondent. 
That is a common fault, especially with ministers. When Lyman 
Beecher asked as to the origin of the great revivai of his day, he was 
answered, “we have learned to pray again.” Prayer is the genesis of 
every mighty incoming of God. We have come on no new way of 
making ministers. Christ knew the value and the agony of prayer. 
All the noble saints have followed him. We will be poor, lean weak- 
lings if we seek for our soul-food simply in theological treatises. 

If Mr. Lane’s example were followed by the ministers of today 
how greatly enriched would be their ministry. I quote again from 
Whyte: 

“You will all remember what the author of the ‘Serious Call’ did 
to himself to make himself remember the sins of every newly past 
day. You will all remember how he was wont to pray at the third 
hour of every returning day for the grace of humility, and at 
the sixth hour of every new day for more and more love in his 
heart to God and man; and then at the ninth hour of every depart- 
ing day for immediate and entire resignation to the will of God in 
everything. And then you will remember how that so able and so 
sincere and so nonest man always sequestered himself at night and 
took himself over the past day; and especially over the use he had 
made of the humility and the love and the resignation he had so 
pointedly prayed for. And that so punctual and so searching self- 
examination of his led him sometimes to a great sacrifice of praise 
the last thing that night. But sometimes, and not seldom, he was 
compelled to offer that other sacrifice that we are 
greatly pleases God—a broken spirit, a broken and contrite heart. 
And then the next morning he wakened himself up early by saying: 
‘When I awake I am still with Thee!’ And then both the suc- 
cesses and the defeats of yesterday made him both watch and pray 
and obey all the better every new day.” 

May I quete a prayer from Jeremy Taylor, the author of “Holy 

(Concluded on Page 14.) 


assured so 
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The Congress and Christian Union. 


The congress of Baptists and Disciples has come and gone, and has 
left in its wake impressions and impulses destined to result in the 
readjustment of re’ations between these two bodies at no distant 
future. It is the feeling of all who attended the congress that 
through ite influences Christian union has taken a tong stride for- 
ward. Many misconceptions and prejudices, which Baptists and Dis- 
ciples have held toward each other were removed both by the ad- 
dresses delivered on the platform, and by the brotherly fellowship 
enjoyed in the parlors and lobbies of the church and at the hotels. 

The Disciples and Baptists have stood in doubt of each other ever 
since their unhappy separation seventy-five years ago; but they are 
beginning now te see each other in new light. They have been asking 
two questions of each other for many years, and have waited for 
clear and unreserved answers. During the year 1907-8, these answers 
have been given in ringing tones. 

The Baptists have been asking the Disciples: “Do you believe in 
a regenerate church membership?” and in reply the Disciples have 
been asking the Baptists: “Do you believe in Christian union?” 
Again the Baptists have been asking the Disciples: “Do you re- 
pudiate baptismal regeneration?” and in reply the Disciples have 
becn asking the Baptists: “Do you repudiate sectarian names?” As 
far as one Baptist can speak for another, or one Disciple for another, 
the last year has witnessed answers to these questions that have 
been reassuring to both Baptists and Disciples. Not that these 
questions, which they have been putting at each other have not been 
answered agreeably before; they have been, but the answers have 
been growing more emphatic, and in a more brotherly spirit, and the 
last year has given answers that ought to make it needless for the 
questions to be asked again. 

The Baltimore Congress. 

As to the questions the Disciples have been asking the Baptists 
about Christian union and sectarian names, the Baptist Congress at 
Baltimore just a year ago gave opportunity for the asking and 
answering of these questions, and one Baptist gave most emphatic 
answer. The address of Dr. Frank M. Goodchild at Baltimore was 
epoch-making in the history of the approach of Baptists and Disciples 
to each other. He reminded his Baptist brethren in that address that 
“the first thing is to be sure that we want it, and to be willing to 
say that we do.” “One of the obstacles to union thus far,” he said, 
“has been that we have been unwilling openly to commit ourselves.” 
“The Christian preacher today should have the same horror at schism 
in the body of Christ that Paul had, and he should inspire that feeling 
in his people.” “The divisions of Christendom are a bewilderment to 
the world, a shame to us, and an unspeakable hindrance to our work.” 
The address of Dr. Goodchild sent a thrill of joy through the heart 
of every Disciple that read it. The Disciples said: Here is one 
Baptist who says he believes in Christian union. If he, a 
sentative Baptist, has the courage to stand before his denomination 
and proclaim this conviction so freely, it must be that many other 
Baptists have the same conviction, for he does not speak as one 
speaking under restraint or protest of his audience. 

It was at Baltimore a year ago that another representative 
Baptist, President George E. Horr, stood before his brethren and 
“We do not forget that the union contemplated will involve 
sacrifices. It may make it necessary for us all to sacrifice our 
denominational names. Perhaps it will not be a grievous loss. 
Probably the name Baptist is only a little more than a century old, 
except in Philadelphia. It might be a good thing for us to change 
the name our opponents have fastened upon us.” Others veiced the 
same feeling with reference to the name “Baptist.” 

The Bloomington Congress. 

Another epoch-making address during the year was that of Dr. 
Charles H. Dodd, at the Bloomington Congress of the Disciples. 
As a Baptist he answered both questions to which the Disciples have 
been craving an answer. 

He said: “We are caught in nothing less than the flood-tide of 
the Holy Spirit’s fulfilling will. It is the epochal answer to our 
Lord’s High Priestly prayer that all who believe in him may be one. 
For my own part I can see nothing half as supernatural in this 
day of ours as this same impulse to fraternity and solidarity. It 
is impossible to resist it. I look upon it as the spiritual miracle of 
the time.” And again: “My distaste for the name by which 
Baptists have been misunderstood and maligned years without num- 
ber grows daily. Infinitely to be preferred is your own simple, 
sweet and natural designation.” 

The Chicago Congress. 

This brings us to the third epoch-making address during the 

recent Congress, by Dr. Henry M. Sanders, of New York. And it 


repre 


said: 


, 


is in view of the answers given to these questions in the Chicago 
Congress that it derives its peculiar significance. Two sessions 
of the Congress were devoted to the question of Christian union. 
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CHRISTIAN UNION 
By Dr. Errett Gates. 


The intensest interest centered in these two sessions, as was most 
naturally to be expected because of the joint nature of the Congress, 
The subject for discussion at the first session was: “What definite 
Steps should be immediately taken in the Organic Union of the 
Baptists, Free Baptists and Disciples.” Rev. I. J. Spencer of Lex- 
ington, Ky., represented the Disciples, and Dr. L. A. Crandall of 
Minneapolis, Minn., the Baptists. 

Speaking of misconceptions as obstacles to a union of Baptists 
and Disciples, Mr. Spencer said: “Take two illustrations of mis- 
conceptions on the part of the Baptists and Free Baptists concern- 
ing doctrinal points in the teaching of the Disciples. One is the 
design of baptism and the other the operation of the Holy Spirit. 
It has been said that from the Baptist standpoint these are the 
chief doctrinal differences between them and the Disciples. Now, of 
course, no one person, nor even ten thousand persons can speak au- 
thoritatively as to what Baptists, Free Baptists and Disciples do act- 
ually believe. But so far as | know the position of the Disciples on 
these two subjects I will here state it, in order to a 
better understanding of the same. 

“In connection with faith and repentance, baptism is a divinely 
appointed condition of membership in the church, the body of 
Christ, in whom alone we have the remission of sins, the gift of 
the Holy Spirit, and eternal life. We do not believe in baptismal 
regeneration but in spiritual regeneration through Christ symbolized 
in baptism. 

“And concerning the Holy Spirit we believe that he was sent to 
convict the world of sin, righteousness and the judgment; that 
he testifies, not of himself, but of Christ, and reveals his will. He 
dwells in the believer, and if permitted, will abide with him in 
exceeding fullness helping his infirmities and making intercession 
for him according to the will of God. He enlightens, quickens, 
regenerates, leads, comforts, teaches, strengthens the believer with 
might in the inner man; works in him to will and to do the Di- 
pleasure; seals, sanctifies, and keeps him in living union 
with Christ. No greater gift can be granted to any man than the 
gift of the spirit of God. Although he uses the word of God in con- 
version and sanctification we beleive he also works through prayer, 
through providence, and Godly persons, and we would in no wise 
limit his operation to the word or to methods which we can an- 
alyze and comprehend.” 


Baptismal Regeneration. 


Disciples make answer to the two questions asked by the Bap- 
tists: thus did they assure the Baptist Brotherhood through Mr. 
Spencer, that they believe in a regenerate church membership and 
repudiate baptismal regeneration and the mechanical operation of the 
Holy Spirit. Following this aadress Dr. Crandall said: “Passing by un- 
important, minor differences in church procedure, let us come di- 
rectly to the consideration of the chief obstacle in the way of or- 
ganic union of these two denominations.” (At this point Dr. Cran- 
dall paused and remarked that if he had heard the address of Mr. 
Spencer before preparing his address he would have left out the 
part that follows.) “In writing to Rev. J. H. Shakespeare of Lon- 
don, secretary of the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland, 
but a few weeks ago, I ventured to ask his opinion of the wisdom 
of inviting the Disciples of Christ to join in the meeting of the 
Baptist World Alliance, to be held in this country in 1911. In re- 
ply he said that if the Disciples in America hold to baptismal re- 
generation as do the Disciples in Great Britain, English Baptists 
would not favor such invitation. The assertion that English Dis- 
ciples believe in baptismal regeneration is his, not mine.” 

“Frank statement has ever characterized the utterances made 
on the platform of this Congress, and the settlement of the ques- 
tion before us is not to be brought about by the suppression of real 
issues, or by mere billing and cooing. The whole history of Baptists 
has been a protest against Sacramentarianism, and Baptists of today 
are even more settled in their opposition than were their fathers. 
Nothing is more repugnant to the profoundest conviction of Bap- 
tists than the assumption that the regeneration of a human soul 
is produced by a physical substance or an outward ceremony. 
Personally, I nave no doubt that the great majority, if not all of 
our Disciple brethren share in this hostility. The men in the Dis- 
ciple ministry who have honored me with their friendshp seem to 
lay as much stress upon the necessity of spiritual renewal, as do 
Baptists. But declarations born of the heat of doctrinal controver- 
sies are on record, which seem to commit this or that Disciple 
leader and teacher to views regarding the efficiency of baptism, in 
which Baptists could not share. The writer, in preparing this 
paper took occasion to ask a Disciple friend this question: ‘Do 
Disciples believe in baptismal regeneration?” The answer was: 
‘No, but some of our people have used expressions which came 
pretty close to it.’” 

Here was asked and answered on the same platform by two speak- 
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ers who followed each other, this searching question. The Dis- 
ciples have searcely realized how troubling to Baptists this mis- 
conception of the position of the Disciples has been. Dr. Crandall 
made perfectly clear the ground of Baptist fear of the Disciples. 
And well may they fear if the Disciples hold any such superstition 
as that the Divine favor rests upon the performance of a ceremony. 
That would be heathenism pure and simple. Kant has declared: 
“Everything outside of a good life by which a man supposes he 
ean make himself well-pleasing to God is superstition.” ‘Accord- 
ing to this test there is quite as much superstition in the Protes- 
tant position of the saving efficacy of good doctrine and correct 
ceremony as in the Roman Catholic position of the saving efficacy 
of good works and the worship of relics. So long as there is a 
lingering remnant of belief among the Disciples that baptism is 
necessary to salvation, so long will the impression be made, and 
rightly, on the outside world that they believe in baptismal regen- 
eration. The Baptists can not render the Disciples a more useful 
service than to help them smite this superstition hip and thigh. 


Dr. Sanders on Unity. 


’ 


The discussion of “Christ’s Prayer for Unity,” at the closing 
session on Thursday afternoon, steadily rose in convincing power and 
fervor through the addresses by Rev. A. W. Jefferson (Free Bap- 
tist) of Portland, Maine, and by Rev. Vernon Stauffer, (Disciple) 
of Angola, Ind., and reached a thrilling elimax in the inspiring ut- 
terance of Dr. Henry M. Sanders of New York, chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Baptist Congress. It was due in very 
large measure to the catholic spirit of Dr. Sanders that the Dis- 
ciples were given equal participation with the Baptists in the pro- 


" gram of this Congress. 


Dr. Sanders said: “Can any one in his senses believe that the pres- 
ent condition of Christendom is pleasing to Christ and in accordance 
with his mind and prayer? Who does not feel that our separations 
and sectarianism and alienations are most deplorable and disas- 
trous? Who is not infinitely weary of the old acrimonious battles 
over jots and tittles, iotas and prepositions, tithing mint, anise and 
cummin, and forgetting the weightier’ matters of the law, to say 
nothing of the gospel? Who is not disgusted at the zeal to pros- 
elyte that is out of all proportion to the zeal to Christianize? 
Who that knows his New Testament does not see that heresy 
there does not mean aberration of opinion but the recklessness of 
faction, and that therefore the worst of all heresies is the heresy 
of hatred, that odium which to our eternal shame has acquired the 
distinctive title ‘theologicum.’ And all the while that we are 
disputing and wrangling about the uncertain, and almost always 
about the infinitely unimportant, the enemy is at our gates. 

“Perhaps we can not hope to see the end of our divisions for a 
long time to come. But all we have to do is to go on as we have 
been doing in recent years and it will come about before we know it. 
For that matter you cannot stop. You can’t prevent that which 
God in his good and gracious providence is pushing on with power- 
ful pressure. You might as well try to stop time elapsing by 
tying the pendulum, or think to prevent the sunrise by wringing the 
neck of the cock that announces it. But we can, in our day and 
generation have a lot and part in this great matter. We cannot re- 
fuse any longer to encourage it, to tolerate it. To all fostering 
party spirit, perpetuating party rancor, we can cry out in the 
indignant protest of the aposle: ‘Has Christ been parcelled into 
fragments?’ Oh, my brethren, do your best and utmost, I beseech 
you, in every possible way to break down the barriers between 
Christ’s people. Let us never cease to be pained and penitent 
about this sin of separation. Let us protest against them, let us 
repudiate them. They should not be. The church left the heart 
and hands of Christ, one in inward spirit and in outward order, and 
we should never rest content until that condition is restored. To my 
mind ecclesiastical separation is schism and sin. The present 
condition of the church of Christ is directly opposed to every pur- 
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pose and principle made known to us in the New Testament. The 
church ought to be one externally. All who are in Christ, should 
be ecclesiastically united. Every other arrangement is a rending 
of the body of Christ. Those who are one with Him in spirit 
ought to be one with Him and with one another in body. There 
can be nothing more sad and few things more hopeless than the 
excuses and extenuations which men give for the present disordered, 
unfriendly, even antagonistic condition of the church, and seek to 
justify the unhappy and disastrous divisions, even going so far as 
to advecate the ridiculous idea that the cause of Christ is helped 
forward by rivalries of numberless sects. 

“Oh, I pray you, set your face against all such captious, specious 
arguments for a divided Christendom. ‘Speak, exhort, rebuke with 
ali authority, those who still stand out against this clear and 
urgent duty of the Christian brotherhood. Be willing to make any 
concessions, yielding any prejudice, defy any trivial tradition, ig- 
nore any incidental difference, if only we can hasten even in the 
slightest degree, the time when all who love our Lord, Jesus Christ 
in sincerity and truth, may be brought together, and the whole 
church of God be one, as our Lord prayed it should be.” 


Drs. Goodchild, Dodd and Sanders. 


Can the Disciples doubt that here is one more Baptist who be- 
lieves in Christian union and is not afraid to say so? They are an 
increasing cloud of witnesses in the Baptist brotherhood. What 
clear, ringing tones run through Dr. Sanders’ address! Three Bap- 
tists—Drs. Goodchild, Dodd and Sanders—have done more during 
the last year by their addresses at Baltimore, Bloomington and 
Chicago, to renew the hope of a union between Baptists and Dis- 
ciples, than all the conferences and committees on union during the 
last ten years. 

Permanent Joint Congress. 


At the close of the first session on Tuesday afternoon, a meet- 
ing of all who were interested in continued congresses of Baptists 
and Disciples was called, and Dr. A. G. Lawson, of New York, 
on behalf of the executive committee of the Baptist Congress, 
presented the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That we most heartily approve the election of Dis- 
ciples and Free Baptist ministers to membership in the executive 
committee, which has already resulted in the enlargement of our 
programme for this congress. 

“Resolved, That in order to unite the Disciples congress with our 
own we request their executive committee in conference with our 
own executive committee to take immediate steps to perfect such 
a union.” 

At a separate meeting of the Discip'es in attendance at the 
congress, the following resolutions, addressed to the Baptist com- 
mittee, were adopted: 

Resolved: 

1, That we (Disciples of Christ) express our deep appreciation 
of the large fraternity and Christian courtesy of the executive 
committee of the Baptist Congress in opening the programme of 
their congress to the Disciples of Christ and receiving them to 
equal participation in its sessions. 

2. That we recognize a joint congress as a most necessary and im- 
portant step and a providential agency in the promotion of closer 
relations between Baptists and Disciples. 

3. That we express to the executive committee our hearty ac- 
ceptance of their invitation and our readiness to join in the per- 
manent organization of a joint congress on the basis of a represent- 
ation and responsibility to be agreed upon by a. joint committee 
of the two bodies. 

4. That we request the executive committee of the Disciples’ 
Congress to appoint a committee of three to act in conjunction 
with a similar committee of the Baptist Congress, to formulate the 
plan of a joint congress, which shall be laid before the Disciples’ 
vongress for final action. 





Psycho-Therapy at the Congress 


The session on Psycho-therapy was well at- 
tended and proved one of the most interest- 
ing sessions of the series. All speakers 
agreed on the fact of psycho-therapy. That 
Christian Science, Dowie, Catholic shrines and 
such enterprises had produced cures in the 
past was generally conceded. The real crux 
of the discussion was on the question wheth- 
er psycho-therapy was a function of the 
church. A. B. Philputt, of Indianapolis, in- 
sisted that the innovation was a dangerous 
one. It would lead to the neglect of the 
more spiritual functions of the Christian min- 
istry. He believed that in many cases quack- 
ery had developed and that there was always 
a strong temptation to take fees, which, he 
said would become fixed like “the ministerial 


graft in wedding and funeral fees.” His 
point of view was that psycho-therapy was 
a science and not a religion. This being true, 
physicians should have this added to their 
functions and they should be trained for it 
in college. Prof. Foster also made a forceful 
speech against the new movement. He in- 
sisted that it placed the wrong emphasis in 
the life of Jesus. Jesus was not fundament- 
ally a wonder worker. It was the psycho- 
therapeutically minded biographers who were 
doing this sort of thing that placed the em- 
phasis where it is found in the gospels. 
Probably the predominance of sentiment 
was in favor of the new movement. Bishop 
Fallows was present and spoke in defense of 
it. He conducts clinics in psycho-therapy 


every Wednesday night at his church. His 
recent book on the subject is having a wide 
sale. Probably those near Chicago will not 
pass a final judgment on the movement with- 
out visiting one of these clinics. It was pointed 
out that Christian Science was coming into 
all of our churches. Its quackery in claim- 
ing to be a panacea endangered the lives of 
the people. Its religious teaching rendered 
them useless in social service. The atmos- 
phere of religion-makes psycho-therapy very 
much more effective. These considerations 
made many of the speakers favor the point 
ot view that healing was one of the functions 
of the church, only abdicated to the modern 
physician, and now to be taken up again be- 
cause the physician had not been able to do 
the whole work. 
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Side Lights on Serious Problems 
As Seen From a Busy Pastor’s Study. 


just been made 
is always a matter of joy to re- 
seeking fellowship and good cheer or 
perchance a advice and helpfulness. Both of these 
recent visitors came with difficulties, concerning they de- 
sired to speak with the pastor, in the hope that he could give 
their problems. Our life has been made 
and we trust that some help was taken 


study has pleasant by the 


visitors. It 


The 
presence of 
ceive 


pastor’s 
two 
those who come 
word of 
which 
them a solution to 
richer by their coming, 
away by them 

The first of these to call is a worthy and able minister of the 


Word. His trouble is of a two-fold nature—he has a domestic 
sorrow and this sorrow is deepened by poverty. It is the latter 
fact which makes us most serious, for the former one will come 
about all right, but for the latter we see little hope of relief. 
This preacher has been a faithful servant for thirty years. He 
is now fifty years of age. His hair is white—made so by 
heavy burdens He has made untold sacrifices for the advance- 
ment of the kingdom He has served weak churches because he 
saw the need, when he might have had a larger field. He has 
been penniless at times and his wife and children have gone 
hungry. While he has served some strong churches, yet he never 


received more than a thousand dollars a year. He has a large 
family, and children that need an education. He is receiving a 
bare living at the present time. He can hope for little more in 
the future, for he has already reached the cruel limit which we 
call the “dead (what an irony), a limit that comes all too 
soon in the preacher’s life. 

Do not these facts make us think seriously? These 
ing questions press for an answer, which answers the pastor is 
totally What become of this hero of the 
cross and his heroine, when they are old? The very churches for 


which they gave the best days of their strong, young lives will not 


line” 


perplex- 


unable to give. is to 


receive them as their ministers, then. Who is to give to him as 
he has given to others He needs money now and he comes 
to ask the pastor, his friend, to loan him a small amount for 


It is a pleasure to help him; but what of the humiliation 


awhile. 
He has paid every 


to his sensitive soul, to have to ask help? 
debt that he ever incurred, but has the church paid him the great 





debt which she owes him? If he were to refuse to pay his honest 
debts what would the church think of him? What must he 
think in the coming years of a church which refuses to pay him 
what is honestly due him He is only one of a great, great 


wrestling with the same problem, as nearly every 


number who are 
Will it ever be dif- 


minister who reads these words can testify. 
ferent? We ask the laymen to answer. 

The second visitor has a different problem 
perplexed. He is a young man—just turning into his twentieth 


with which he is 


Concluded from Page 11. 
“Holy Dying?” 
this 


He had deep spiritual insight. His 
prayer. 


and 
in every 


Living” 
soul is word of 


The Proud Man’s Prayer. 


“Thou, O God, wilt Thou do something for the proudest of men 
also? Make me humble-minded, and lowly in heart. Take away 
from me all this spirit of pride and haughtiness and ambition and 
self-flattery; all this self-confidence, and all this unseemly gaiety 
Teach me to love concealment; feach me to love to be 
Let me be heartily ashamed of all my past sin, and 
Enable me to bear reproaches evenly, for I 


of mine. 
little esteemed. 
all my present folly. 
have fully deserved them all, and to refuse and to lay down all 
the honors that are offered me because in reality I have deserved 
Also to suffer all reproof thankfully, and then to 
amend all my faults speedily. Invest my soul with the humble 
robe of my meek Master and Saviour Jesus Christ. And when I 
have humbly, patiently, charitably, and diligently served Thee on 
earth, change my confusion into glory, my folly into perfect knowl 
edge and true wisdom, and all my weaknesses and dishonors into 
the strength and the beauty of the sons of God. And in the mean- 
time use what means Thou pleases to conform me more and more 
to the sweet image of Thy Son. Make me gentle to all men and 
Make me willing to sit down in the lowest 


none of them. 


only severe to myself. 
place, striving to go before my brother in nothing but in doing him 


and Thee honor and service. Grant me all this, O God, for His 

sake who humbled Himself to the Cross, and who is now with 

Thee in my behalf my Example and my Advocate; to whom be all 

glory, and all praise, and all dominion, for ever and ever. Amen.” 
Austin Station, Chicago 


Levels of Living; Essays on Every Day Ideals, by Henry Frederick 
Cope. (New York, Revell Co., Pp. 150, $1.00 net.) 
Mr. Cope is the secretary of the Religious Education Association, 

the author of “The Modern Sunday School in Principle and Prac- 

” and one of the editorial writers on the Chicago Tribune, where 


Fleming H. 


tice 


year. He has the vigor and bloom of youth. He is endowed with 
an excellent body, good mind and fine appearance. He is a grad- 
uate of High School and has had one term in college. He is spirit- 
ually minded and has high ideals. He is poor in worldly goods 
but- has a rich inheritance of body and mind. He has already 
demonstrated that he can succeed in the business world. 

He is trying to answer the question, whether or not he shall 
enter the ministry, and comes for advice on this all important 
question. If he decides to devote his life to the preaching of the 
Gospel, he must spend at least six more years in preparation in 
order to be thoroughly prepared. He will lose some time in making 
money to pay his expenses so that he will be well on to twenty- 
eight years of age before he takes a pastorate. That means 
that he is to spend eight years more and at least two thousand 
In these eight years he can be well 
have ac- 
ready to 


dollars in getting ready. 
established in the business world and in all probability 
cumulated some of this world’s goods. And when he is 
begin his work of preaching he must labor for a while, a 
on a meagre salary, and he never can hope to earn any large in- 
come. But what is more serious and important, his parents 
oppose his becoming one of the messengers of the good 
And strange as it may seem, the father is an officer of the church, 


Ct i:east, 


) Vs 


and it was certain ideas received from parents that caused the 
conscientious son to consider the putting of these ideas into 
practice. But the father wants his son to make money. Let 
others attend to the extension of the kingdom. 

Now in the face of these conditions and in the light of the 
experience of our first seeker of help who has been so 


recently in the same study, what is the pastor to advise? Shall 
he tell this earnest soul to go on with his business career and 
there live the Christian life and give of his earnings to the sup- 
port of others who may choose to preach? There is need of a high 
type of minister among us, and many of them; 
young man who gives promise of becoming just such a minister; 


here is a 


but these same qualifications will give him larger returns, in 
terms of worldly things, elsewhere; shall the pastor advise him 
talents elsewhere? Or shail he be advised to take 


to use his 
upon himself the same life of poverty as has been the lot of our 
And what is more, 


first caller? What would you have advised? 
would you be willing to follow your own advice? You may be 
anxious to know what the pastor did. Suffice it to say that he 


laid before the young man, as nearly as possible, all the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the preacher’s life and urged the 
young man to fit himself for the paramount work of preaching the 
Gospel of the Son of God to a dying world. The pastor wonders, 
after all is said, if these two experiences shed any light on our 
need of more and better ministers. 

his brief and particularly helpful sentence sermons have given satis- 
faction to many readers. The chapters in this book were most of 
them published in the Sunday edition of the same newspaper under 
the title “A Sermon for Today.” Among the themes treated are, 
“The Higher Levels,” “Invisible Allies,” “The Sovereignty of Ser- 
vice,” “The Right to Happiness,” “The Price of Success,” and “Does 
He Care?” The message of the book is one of encouragement, and 
its chapters are full of bits of wisdom and inspiration which any 
attentive reader will prize. 


The Gospel according to St. John, by Rev. Henry W. Clark. 
York, Fleming H. Revell Co., 75 cents.) 

This is one of the volumes in the Westminster New Testament, 
edited by Professor Garvie of New College, London. It is a modest 
volume, less elaborate but more practical than the Cambridge Bible 
for Schools and Colleges. The treatment is conservative and con- 
structive, 


Sentence Sermons. 

It is the heart that sees. The pure heart shall see God. 

The love of God is to be the motive prompting to service. 

The really strong man is always considerate of the weak. 

God will care for the one whose life is consecrated to him and his 
service. 

God holds vs responsible for the light we have, yes, and what we 
might have. 

It is not usually the noisy person that is doing the most that is 
worth doing. 

On the wings of faith we soar, and reach sublime heights and gain 
broader visions. 

God’s standard often differs from man’s; we are to be judged by 
God’s standard. 
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THE DAWN AT SHANTY BAY 


By Robert E. Knowles, Author “St. Cuthberts” and “The Undertow ” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
The Doctor’s Verdict. 

The changing scene had little charm for 
Ronald this late autumn day as he gazed 
from the doctor’s window upon the busy 
street of the near-by city. The vehicles of 
ecommerce rumbled on their way, resplendent 
carriages told of wealth and station as they 
hurried by, and innumerable _ pedestrians 
jostled one another in selfish haste—but 
Ronald stared through the window with 
unseeing eyes. 

For his heart was in an adjoining room, to 
which, taking Mildred with him, the famous 
specialist had retired, bidding Ronald wait for 
their return. Meantime the lonely man em- 
ployed himself in retrospect; before his mind 
there passed all that had filled the months 
since that eventful Christmas eve when first 
he had looked on Mildred’s face—and now 
snowflakes could be seen drifting here and 
there in the already wintry air. The summer 
had been so sweet. Sweet had it been with 
its genial sunshine and fragrant flowers and 
balmy air and abundant harvest; but more 
precious far than these had been the welfare 
of those he loved. His wife had been restored 
to fullness of health, beautiful again with 
the peachlike bloom that had enriched her 
earlier years—laughter had come back to 
cheek and lip and eye. And Mildred had filled 
all their sky with light. Fragile and deli- 
cate though she was, her beauty of face and 
form, joined to spiritual loveliness and charm 
of soul, had been an ever-deepening joy to the 
lonely hearts that now claimed her for their 
own. Tender, affectionate, even heavenly- 
minded, with the sweet yearning for the 
Better Land where her mother watched and 
waited, the child had tarried among them 
like an angel of light, and Ronald had come 
to cherish her with a consuming love. 

But all through the golden summer some- 
thing like anguish flowed about Ronald’s 
heart. For Mildred did not gather strength, 
except of soul; the treacherous pink upon 
her cheek deepened amid the encircling pallor, 
the dainty appetite grew more fastidious 
still, the cruel cough continued, and_ the 
morning found the golden tresses more often 
damp and cold with the dreaded moisture of 
the night. 

And now Ronald had come to consult the 
far-famed authority of the city. How slow 
he is! thought the suffering man, as he turned 
from the window toward a table whereon lay 
a pile of books and magazines. The restless 
hand had scattered them again, the third or 
fourth attack, when the door opened, and 
Ronald heard the doctor’s voice: 

“You sit in this chair, dear. Come in, Mr. 
Robertson.” 

Ronald was a strong man, but he stag- 
gered a little as he passed within, his eyes 
searching for the doctor’s as the latter closed 
the door behind him. Only a few words were 
spoken, very few, and then Ronald came back 
to where Mildred was waiting, his face as 
white as death, his lips drawn and dry, while 
his eyes seemed to fix themselves anywhere 
except upon the little bundle in the chair. 

Mechanically he helped her to put on her 
wraps, the doctor discoursing genially the 
while upon deep breathing, and _ sea-salt 
baths in the morning, his counsel falling like 
so much idle prattle upon Ronald’s ears. And 
as the latter passed without the door he 
turned and shook hands with the smiling 
doctor, almost smiling himself at the unnat- 
uralness of the act. Then he walked dumbly 
down the street, Mildreu swinging by his 
arm as she gazed this way and that at the 
myriad wonders of the city. 


(Copyright, 1907, by Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


“I’m tired,” the child said presently; “don’t 
let us walk any more.” 

The words cut his heart now like a knife, 
though he had often heard them before. 

“Say, ‘I’m tired, daddy,’” his words coming 
thick. 

“Oh, yes; I always forget, don’t I—dear 
old daddy,” said the child; “you look tired 
too.” 

Ronald hailed a carriage and they drove 
rapidly to the station. Once in the car, the 
little one soon fell asleep, her head pillowed 
on Ronald’s arm; and he ate the bitter herbs 
of sorrow as he gazed down on tne uncon- 
scious face. The dusk was about them when 
she awoke. 

“T’ve had such a lovely dream,” she said 
as she sat upright. 

“Did ye, Mildred?” said Ronald. “What 
was it?” he asked, smiling bravely, though 
some strange fear possessed him. 

“I saw my mother,” she began with the 
simplicity of childhood. “I dreamed I did, 
you know—and she looked so happy, and 
everything was beautiful—only she said she 
was lonely without me. And I said how 
beautiful everything was, and _ she said: 
‘Mildred, aren’t you lonely too?’—and I 
didn’t know what to say. Then she said, ‘I 
want you, Mildred,’ or ‘darling,’ or some name 
like that. And [I said I’d come if you’d come 
too, daddy—perhaps I knew I was sleeping 
on your lap. And she was just taking me 
in her arms when I woke up. Don’t look like 
that, daddy—you musn’t look like that— 
why, you're crying,” and the pale hand went 
up impulsively to banish the offending tears. 

“It’s naethin’, lassie,’—the husky voice 
told how much. “Only I cudna dae wantin’ 
ye.” 

Mildred was looking out of the window at 
the scurrying landscape. “Wouldn’t it be 
wonderful,” she began slowly, “if I really 
had to go—and would you come, too, daddy, 
if I really had to? It was beautiful—would 
you go, too?” turning her face up to his as 
she pressed the childish question. 

Ronald’s averted face bore witness to the 
storm within as he pretended to pick up the 
little coat that had fallen to the floor. 

“We're a’ but hame,” he said. 

But Mildfed asked again: “Would you go 
too, daddy ?” 

“Aye, aye,” he answered quickly, in a voice 
that sounded far‘away; “aye, lassie, I’d like 
fine to gang.” And as they descended amid the 
fast falling snow, his heavy heart said to him 
that it were well indeed, were he and his 
treasures but safe beyond, where Everlasting 
Spring abides. 

The passing days had brought to Ronald 
and his wife, so far as Mildred was concerned, 
at least, only ever deepening anxiety. Colder 
weather had set in, and very welcome was 
the resounding fire by which Ronald and 
Mary Robertson were seated this November 
night. 

“She’s sleepin’—but I’m feart there’s some 
fever aboot her,” the foster-father said, as he 
returned from the room where the little 
sleeper lay. 

Mary Robertson laid down her knitting. 
“Ronald,” she began earnestly, “we’ve tried 
one specialist near here, why shouldn’t we 
take Mildred to New York? We could see 
some great doctor there—and he might help 
her.” A little more special pleading fol- 
lowed, but Ronald maintained a portentous 
silence, Finally he spoke. “Mary, lass, div 
ye think I dinna ken what ye’re after? Ye 
ken fine it’s no’ a doctor can cure oor little 
yin. But ye think ye’d mebbe see yir—ye 
ken wha ye think ye’d mebbe see i’ New 
York. And I winna gang—I tell’t ye afore 


” 


as —— 


“But, father,” his wife broke in, “surely 
you don’t blame a mother for—oh, father, if 
you only knew! I’ve watched and ” the 
rest was lost in the outburst of grief that 
she could not restrain. 

“I had a letter from Hugh today,” the 
mother went on as soon as she could control 
herself, “and my prayer’s been answered— 
partly answered, father; he says he’s got the 
victory at last. He says he fought it out 
with help from above, and he’s won his 
fight.” 

“Did he gie ye his address?” Konald broke 
in eagerly. “What’s the guid o’ talkin’ if 
ye dinna ken where he bides?” 

“No—no, he didn’t,” the woman began 
slowly, “but he gets my letters—he goes to 
the postoffice, and is 

“I only thocht we micht send him a wee 
bit help—no’ that he deserves it, mind ye. 
But that ither—what he eca’ed me—neabody 
can mend that but himsel’. There’s nae guid 
o’ buildin’ on the sand; the Bible itsel’ tells 
us no to dae that,” and Ronald set his lips 
in final determination, his face showing how 
vivid was his memory of the outrage that 
still rankled in his heart. “There’s sic a thing 
as the fifth commandment,” he added, in final 
justification of his attitude. 

His wife’s sweet face was very tender as 
she looked up. “But there’s a new command- 
ment, father! And we’re bidden seek the 
wandering. You took in the little wanderer 
that we’ve come to love so well, and she’s 
brought her own reward; so I thought we 
might go and seek our very own,” her eyes 
filling again with the words, “and I know 
God would help us find him, father. Couldn’t 
we watch the postoffice?” she said in pathetic 
hopefulness. 








Ronald rose to his feet, coming closer to his 
wife, his hand resting on her bended head. 

“Mary, I’d lay doon my life for ye—but 
I'll no’ gang there. I’m sufferin’ tae—but 
I’m standin’ for a principle, for the richt, as 
I see the richt. He maun come back like ony 
ither prodigal—he maun confess his sin,” and 
the stern lips closed in decisive tightness. 

The old clock ticked drearily on its way 
while a long silence reigned. Ronald sud- 
denly broke it. “Mary,” and his voice was 
significant, “I’ve got summat to tell ye— 
look up, lass.” 

“Yes, Ronald,” the head uplifted slightly. 

“I’m gaein’ awa’; I’m gaein’ Thursday 
morn. Ye mind how vexed we was when the 
word cam aboot the Sanitarium bein’ crooded 
full, an’ they said we cudna get the bairn 
in till spring. Weel, Ephraim gied me some 
news the day. [I'll tell’t till ye. He’s got a 
freen wha runs a lumber camp a lang way 
north—the doctor says it’s juist as guid air 
as the Sanitarium. An’ if I gang wi’ the 
bairn, he’ll gie us the foreman’s wee hoose; 
we'll tak oor meals at the camp, ye ken. An’ 
mebbe it’ll cure her yet,” he concluded, sigh- 
ing. 

“Where is it, Ronald? Where is this lum- 
ber camp?” 

“It’s at Shanty Bay; it’s a bonnie spot 
they say. An’ Ephraim says he’ll come up 
himsel’ later on,” gladness in the tone. 

Far into the night they talked, the un- 
selfish wife sharing eagerly in the plan... 
though it meant long lonely weeks at home 
for her. 

“We must do the best we can, Ronald.” 
she said as they stood together looking down 
upon the dew-damped face; “and we're all 
just God’s little children after all.” 

“Aye,” said the strong man, struggling 
with his voice; “aye, we’re a’ in oor Faither’s 
hands.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Pilgrims of the Night. 


It was once again the day before Christ- 
mas; how different from the last, Ronald 
could not but think as he looked out from 
the cozy cabin upon the scene that stretched 
before him at Shanty Bay. The spacious 
lumber camp built of rough logs, was little 
more than a hundred yards away, its snow- 
clad roof relieved only by the out-jutting 
stovepipe from which the smoke seemed to 
be tossed so merrily, as if conscious of the 
wealth of pork and beans, of pies and dough- 
nuts, of bannocks and of buns, offspring of 
the cook’s creative genius, and but for which 
that billowy smoke had never been. 

A few husky toilers could be seen moving 
between the stables and the shanty, or wend- 
ing their way toward the smithy whose 
cheery music rang through the echoing woods. 
Very picturesque did they appear, with their 
stockinged legs or red-topped boots, and with 
flaming mufflers around their waists, some 
with axes and others with cant hooks in 
their hands, while others were guiding glossy 
teams toward the forest shadows that were 
to swallow them up till the deeper darkness 
of the night should call them forth. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Ephraim, who had, according to promise, 
arrived a week before, was standing at Ron- 
ald’s side as both looked out upon the wintry 
scene, the snow-floored lake beyond stretch- 
ing away to the amphitheatrical wooded hills 
that rose in crescent stateliness around it. 

“That’s a sight for your life,” pronounced 
Ephraim. 

“Aye, it’s a bonnie place, is Shanty Bay,” 
agreed his friend. “Where’s the wee girlie?” 

“She’s on the upper balcony, snug as a bug 
in a rug. All wrapped up warm and cozy— 
she’s gainin’, sure enough,” Ephraim added, 
looking jubilantly into Ronald’s eyes. “She 
says she’s going for a _ little walk this 
mornin’.” 

Ronald answered with a smile. Smiles 
came so easily now; the dread disease had 
certainly been arrested, yielding to the magic 
air of this wondrous North. 

“It’s you that cove wants,” Ephraim said 
suddenly. 

“Wha?” asked Ronald. 

“That feller out there; he sees you. Don’t 
you see him beckonin’? Come on out—I’m 
goin’ up to the roll-way.” 

Seizing cap and mittens, Ronald walked to 
the end of the veranda, the man moving for- 
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ward to meet him. He was carrying a heavy 
logging-chain. ‘ 

“I wanted a word with you alone,” he be- 
gan abruptly; “is it true your name’s Rob- 


ertson—Ronald Robertson? I only began 
work here yesterday—but one of the team- 
sters told me.” 

“Aye, that’s what I maistly gangs by— 
what’s yir ain name?” 

“That don’t cut any ice,” replied the other, 
grinning; “anyhow it’s Sam—Sam’s enough. 
Is the name of your place Cloverhill Farm?” 

“Aye; that was the name, tae, o’ the farm 
my faither was hired on i’ Scotland,” re- 
joined Ronald. 

“Then I know your son, your son Hugh— 
in New York.” 

Ronald’s face looked gray as he stepped, 
almost leaped, nearer to the man. 

“What’s that ye’re sayin’?” 

“I know Hugh, I say—boarded in the same 
house in New York.” 

Poor Ronald’s voice was shaking. “Is the 
laddie weel?” he asked with almost passion- 
ate eagerness. 

“You bet. The last time I saw him, he 
did me an awful good turn—got a heart like 
an ox. He was well enough, all right.” 

(To be continued.) 


WITH THE WORKERS 


J. M. Lowe is conducting a meeting in 
Agra, Kansas. This is his second meeting 
there. 

There was one addition last Sunday at 
Salt Lake City where Dr. Albert Buxton 
preaches. 

The church at Hoopeston, TMinois, has 


recalled their pastor, L. R. Hotaling, for an 
There have been 339 addi 
year the present 


indefinite period. 
tions for the past 
membership is 838. 


and 


The meeting which N. M. Ragland is hold- 
ing with his own church in Springfield, Mis- 
souri, is drawing to a close. There have 
been two additions. He has been assisted 
in the music by Charles McVay. 


H. C. Holmes, of Lawrenceville, Illinois, 
spoke to a neighboring Y. M. C. A. recently. 
The local paper in writing up the meeting 


speaks in the most eulogistic way of the 


address. The subject was, “The Measure of 
a Man.” 
Good news comes from the church at 


‘Mo., where F. M. Cummings 
is pastor. Seven were added to the mem- 
bership on a recent Sunday, six of them by 
primary obedience. The church is making 
extensive repairs on its building. 


Marceline, 


The church at Galesburg, Illinois, is in 
a meeting under the leadership of their 
pastor, J. A. Barnett. He is assisted in the 
music by Wm. Leigh. The meeting had been 
running for two weeks at our last report 
and 22 had been added to the church. Both 
pastor and singer are much in favor with 
the people. 


T. L. Read is holding a meeting with his 
own church at Chapin, Illinois. He is as- 
sisted in the music by J. Wade Seniff. Large 
audiences are in attendance each evening. 
Our report states that when the meeting 
was five days old twelve had been added to 
the church. The outlook for a great gospel 
harvest is promising. 


There was one addition at Fitzgerald, Ga., 
last Lord’s day and one at an evening ser- 
vice of the state convention held there. E. 
Everett Hollingsworth is the pastor of the 


church. 





The Ladies’ Glee Club of Eureka College 
will sing in the First Church of Springfield 
under the auspices of the King’s Daughters 
circle on December 10. A Ladies’ Glee Club 
from a college is sufficiently unusual that 
they will surely be greeted everywhere with 
appreciative audiences. 

Rev. James M. Gray, D. D., dean of the 
Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, teaches an 
interdenominational Bible Class of about 
1,500 members each week in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. This class, composed of rep- 
resentatives of all the churches, is held in 
the old Opera House, now the headquarters 
of Melville Trotter’s great mission 
work in that city. 


rescue 


Permit me to congratulate you upon the re- 
cent issues of the Christian Century and to 
prophesy for the paper a larger success un- 
der the new management. 

The particular feature for which I wish 
to thank you is the “Correspondénce on the 
Religious Life,” edited by George A. Camp- 
bell.. Always have I read with thankful 
heart his splendid deliverances in the past 
and must say that I consider his page alone 
worth the price of the paper. It seems to 
me that he is pecmiarly fitted for just such 
work and I know of no man in our ranks 
who seems capable of treating such subjects 
as he handles with that spirit of under- 
standing and sympathy which immediately 
wins its way with all of us. I an not partic- 
ularly interested in his views on other sub- 
jects, but when it comes to interpreting the 
heart of religion to the hearts of religious 
people I think he is in a field where he is 
beth happy and helpful. May he continue 
his contributions along this line to the en- 
richment of many of us who need just this 
sort of thing in our reading and from one of 
our own. 

Assuring you of my best wishes, and be- 
lieving the very frank and open policy you 
are now following will be of benefit, I am 

Fraternally yours, 
HOWARD T. CREE. 


Augusta, Ga. 


The Central Church at Syracuse, N. Y., 
has engaged Miss Lemert to conduct their 
Rally Day in the Sunday-school which will 
be held Nov. 15. She has recently con- 


ducted most successful rallies in Detroit 


and in Rochester. 
little hand- 
recently is 


One of the most interesting 
books to fall into our hands 
the manual that is put out by the Seventh 
Street Christian Sunday-senool of  Rich- 
mond, Kentucky. It contains the con- 
stitution, the course of study and various 
other matters of importance. The program 
of the school is modern in every respect. 

In the list of special annual events, are 
Christmas, Decision Day, Children’s Day, 
Examination Day, Promotion Day, Visitors’ 
Day, Cradle Roll Call and Dedication Day, 
and College Night. On Easter Day the 
Cradle Roll Call is held and the parents of 
children are invited to formally dedicate 
them to the service of God. Each of these 
annual events is observed in a significant 
way. 

The courses of study are very interesting. 
The school is divided into different parts 
called, Main school, Post Graduate, Catechu- 
Home Department and 
Cradle Roll. In the main school, the child- 
ren above the primary are divided into 
thirteen grades. The plan of study aban- 
dons the uniform lesson system and adopts 
lessons adapted to the different ages. The 
manual training methods are brought into 
the service of the Sunday-school in the most 
suggestive way. The emphasis placed upon 
missions, social service and church attend- 
ance is most helpful. All that modern theo- 
rists have said about the Sunday school that 
is practical is here put into operation. 

We do not know whether the Sunday 
school in Richmond has any of these little 
booklets for sale but would suggest to 
them that they be offered for sale. They 
contain much that will help the enterpris- 
ing superintendents of our brotherhood. 


A. A. Doak, in addressing the students of 
Washington State College at Pullman, Oct. 
23rd, on the occasion of their prohibition 
rally, touched on conditions in the county- 
seat of Whitman county. The Spokesman- 
Review (Spokane, Washington) published 
him as saying that Colfax was the most 
immoral town in that state. Already un- 
easy over his stand for civic cleanness, the 
saloon interests caught at this straw, and 
for a week by cartoon and signed statements 
stirred the accusation that Brother Doak 
had falsified. ‘On the night of Nov. Ist the 


men’s class, 
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church house in Colfax was overflowed to 
the approach outside and some 500 heard 
Brother Doak when from his own pulpit he 
plead for the betterment of the town. Both 
the curious and devout gave him respectful 
hearing in silence broken but once and that 
by applause. J. A. Pine, Sec’y of the East 
Washington State Missionary Society, under 
whose auspices Brother Doak works at Col- 
fax, wrote as follows: “I was present at 
the meeting when Brother Doak answered 
the statements of the paper. Many men 
heard him. His people are standing by 
him. He made a splendid address and com- 
pletely won his audience. In my judgment 
he is decidedly a victor, and the incident 
will increase his influence for good.” 


Last Sunday was Home Coming Day at 
the Milwaukee church. A special program 
was arranged and former members living at 
a distance were present. The occasion will 
renew many bonds of Christian friendship. 


The church at Deland, Illinois, has arranged 
to become a Living Link to the Illinois state 


society. They have chosen Villa Grove as 


their station. Another Living Link is the 
Quincy church. Their station is not yet 
arranged. 

One of the members of the church at 


Salina, Kansas, writes as follows: “Wilhite 
and Gates a great team. Meeting one week 
old and 52 additions to date. Fifteen hun- 
dred in the tabernacle last night. Let us 
put the Christian Century on the front 


seat.” 


Orders are coming in continually for the 
back numbers of the series of articles Dr. 
Willett is running on “My Confession of 
Faith.” The frequent lists of new subscrib- 
ers all insist on having the paper begin Oct. 
31. We shall be giad to supply these back 
numbers as long as they last, though at the 
present rate that will not be for long. 


A series of prayer meetings have been held 
at high noon each day, by the student body at 
Cotner University, during the week of prayer 
as set apart by the Y. W. C. A. and the 
se s&s These meetings were under 
the direction of H. O. Pritchard, the minister 
of the college church. There was a special 
speaker each day. The spiritual life of the 
young was wonderfully deepened 
and several young men and women made 
confession of Christ. 


people 


The following report from Enid, Oklaho- 


ma, will meet with interest and apprecia- 
tion from our readers: “The work of the 
First Church at Enid, Oklahoma, prospers. 


Five additions last Sunday, 102 in six 
months, and $1,106 paid on the church debt. 
We have a membership of 614. The work 
grows all over Oklahoma. The university 
here has 225 students and President Zollars 
has raised about $8,000 for school 

Oct. 1.” Randolph Cook is the pastor of 
our church at Enid. 


since 


The corner stone for the new church 
building at Bethany (Lincoln) Neb, was 
laid on Monday afternoon, Nov. 9th. J. E. 


Davis of Beatrice, Neb., made the principal 
address and the ministers of all our Lincoln 
churches took part in the ceremony. It was 
a great event in the life of the church. The 
building will be one of the best that we have 
in that state. Cotner University is located 
at Bethany and the new building is for the 
University church. This church is noted 
for having the largest number of tithers of 


any church in our brotherhood. Mrs. Dr. 
Dye is its representative on the foreign 


field and H. O. Pritchard is the minister at 
home. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
WITH THE WORKERS 


FROM THE HUB OF THE EMPIRE STATE. 


Hannibal, Mo., Nov. 16.—Thirty-four add- 


ed vesterday, 103 last week. Great in 
crease in Sunday-school. Will pass four 
hundred mark tonight. Hannibal will have 
three churches instead of one. Both new 
churches under the direction of Brother 
Levi Marshall and First Church. The 


blessed spirit of coéperation and unity will 
win any city. Chas. Reign Seoville. 

Andrew P. Johnson and Charles E. MeVay, 
song evangelists, are in a meeting at Bethany, 
Missouri. 


J. W. McGarvey, Jr., has accepted the work 
at West Point, Mississippi, and is leaving 
Lexington at an early date. 


One of the interesting experiments of the 
American Christian Missionary Society, is 
the empolying of an evangelist to serve in 
the coal fields in the east. 


The Quincy, Illinois, church took a step 
forward and became a living link in Illinois 
state work last Sunday. They are greatly 
rejoiced. Good work by Pastor Darsie and 
Clarence Depew made the giving easy. 


A new church building was dedicated at 
Colchester, Illinois, Oct. The building 
cost $7,000 and there was $2,000 to raise on 
dedication day. N. E. Cory is the minister. 
He is the oldest active minister among the 
Disciples in the state of Illinois. 


25. 


The disaster which has befallen the South- 
ern Christian Institute, our school for educat- 
ing negroes, should awaken the sympathy of 
all. The building must be rebuilt and the 
work continued. We trust the friends of the 
Christian Century will not be slow in of- 
fering their assistance. 


The church at Fort Smith, Arkansas, has 
had the ministry of E. T. Edmunds for the 
past fiteen years. In that time a beautiful 


$30,000 building has been erected. The con- 
gregation has been built up until it now 


numbers 500 to 600 members. E. B. Bagby 
recently of the Franklin Circle church in 
Cleveland has been called to the pastorate. 


The church bulletin of the Milwaukee 
church makes a cordial announcement of 
the new Christian Century and urges the 
members to send in subscriptions. This is 
the logical thing for churches that stand for 
liberty to do. In days gone by, it has often 
happened that an obscurantist journal has 
been able to command the loyalty of its con- 
stituency for subscription campaigns while 
the people who read liberal journals applaud- 
ed their journal but took no subscriptions. 
“By their fruits” will be the test with us. 
If you like the Christian Century we shall 
appreciate your cordial word through the 
mail but will begin to take interest in your 
statements when they are accompanied with 
substantial tokens of your support in the 
good cause. 


F. W. Burnham of Springfield has put out 
a set of Centennial ideals for his church 
that might be copied with profit by every 
congregation among the Disciples. They 
are as follows: A Deeper Religious Life in 
Every Home, and Every Heart; A Social 
Application of the Gospel; A Men’s Brother- 
hood, Active and Efficient; Our Youths 
Training for Service; Every Family in the 
Church cojperating in Its Work; A Bigger, 
Better Bible School; Twelve Hundred Dol- 
lars for Missions and Benevolence. If 


every congregation in our fellowship would 
adopt some worthy ideal and live up to it, 
the centennial year would mean more than 
a great convention at Pittsburgh. It 
mean a church with a renewed life in all 
its fartherest reaches. 


would 
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In my last letter the men and churches 
in the western portion of the state were 
treated; in this the work nearer the center 
will be considered. In a subsequnt article 
the churches in the eastern portion, as well 
as in Greater New York, will be outlined. 


Central New York must have been set- 
tled by men who were familiar with the 
classics, for many of our cities and hamlets 
are named after famous places or men of 
Greece or Rome. Witness Troy, Albany 
Rome and Syracuse among the cities, or 
Cato, Cicero, Delphi, Pompey, Homer, Tully, 
or Fobius, among the villages. And 
names must have had their attraction for 
our forefathers when they planted our 
churches. They were near-New Testament 
names. Today we have churches in Troy, 
Cato, Pompey, Tully and Syracuse. 


these 


Our preachers are discovering Auburn The- 
ological seminary, and are colonizing about 
it. Brothers Braden of Auburn, Bradbury of 
Pompey, and Stauffer of Syracuse, are tak- 
ing work there this year. President George 
B. Stewart expressed himselt as fearful that 
now that the Disciples have captured Keuka 
college, they had designs upon Auburn sem- 
inary, in order to make the Empire state 
educational scheme complete. Our men re- 
port the most cordial treatment and a 
wealth of good things to be had for the 
asking. Auburn is well endowed and equip- 
ped, and offers unusual advantages tor men 
who desire to do advanced work. 


Word just comes that one of our good 
country churches within three miles of Au- 
burn, is shortly to be without a pastor, as 
Brother A. B. Chamberlain has resigned be- 
cause of ill health. It was here at Throops- 
ville, that R. H. Miller, now of Richmond 
Avenue church, Buffalo, preached during his 
student days in Auburn. It is a good coun- 
try church and is now connected with Au- 
burn by an interurban trolley line. 


Brother Chamberlain claims the distinc- 
tion of having preached longer in New York 
state than any other man of our Brother- 
hood. He was at one time state secretary 
and evangelist. Besides having held many im- 
portant pastorates here, he was pastor in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., and Worcester, Mass. He goes 
west to make his home with a son and 
ought to be used by some good church to 
bring his message of good cheer to many. 


DeWitt H. Bradbury has the distinction 
of being “higher up” than any other preach- 
er in the state. His parish, Pompey, is 1850 
feet above sea-level, and is the highest point 
in the state where any settlement is located. 
It is fourteen miles from Syracuse and 1470 
feet above the city. The writer went up for 
three nights to help in a series of meet- 
ings and the wind and snow made him feel 
as though he were on top of some snow- 
capped mountain. The people like ‘their 
preacher and he is doing a fine work for 
them. He spends three days in Auburn and 


.the balance of each week among his high- 


land people. 


C. R. Stauffer is in his second meeting for 
the Rowland Street church here. He never 
stops working and as a result his church 
has entirely outgrown their present build- 
ing. They now have two sessions of Bible 
school in order to accommodate the pupils, 
and unless all signs fail, it will be necessary 
to divide again before spring. As 
winter is over they will build a modern and 
commodious house of worship on lots re- 
cently purchased near the present site. 


soon as 
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Watertown has been without a preacher 


but we understand they will 
They have a new build- 
located for a work. 


for some time, 
soon be supplied. 


ing and are well good 


Auburn is soon to vegin a meeting, W. C. 
Prewitt of Niagara Fails, doing the preach- 
has prom- 


ing. The pastor, Arfhur Braden, 
ised a meeting to the South Butler church 
for an early date. 

The most suceessful men’s meeting our 
churches have ever held occurred in the Cen 
tral chur SVI . ently n exactly 
one hundred men sat down for a feast of 
good things The Men’s leagues of the Au- 


burn and Rowland Street churenes sent good 
ly delegations The league of Ventral church 
acted as hosts, the men preparing the din- 
ner and serving same without the help of 
the ladies. It was an inspiring sight to see 
80 many men assembled to hear and plan 
for the work of our Master among men. 
Speeches were made by Arthur Braden, C. 
R. Stauffer, Dr \. u. Dowst, C. G. Van 
Wormer ni I Burgin the president 
of the local league, W. A. Cately, acted as 
toastmaster. The Empire state takes pride 
in its State Men’s league, and well it might. 


It seeks to interest every man in some phase 

tivity. We the men 

if we are to America for Christ. 
Syracuse Jos. A. Serena. 


of church a must have 


win 


TEACHER-TRAINING GRADUATION Ai 
GOLDEN CITY, MO. 


This occurred on the eVening of Friday, 
November 6. Eight persons having finished 
the First Standard Course, received diplom- 
as The class was never very large, and 
eight was a high proportion of their number 
to hold out to the end and get safely 
through The writer had the pleasure of 
making an address on “The Office and Mis- 
sion of the Teacher ond of delivering to the 
members of tle class their diplomas. 
Though the occasion was during’ election 
week and on a week night, yet a fine aud- 
ience came out to participate in the ser- 
vices. Among those present were a number 
of persons from the otner churches of the 
town; their presence showing the general 
interest which we find among Christian 
workers on the subject of Teacher-trairing. 
The pastor of the Golden City church is 


Biggs, who graduated with the 


John Quincy 
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class, as did also his wife. Another First 
Standard class will be organized, and those 
who graduated will take up the Second 
Standard Course, we hope, in a short time. 
J. H. Hardin, State Sup’t 
311 Century Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


J. L. Reed closed a two weeks’ meeting at 
Willow Branch, Illinois, with two additions. 


S. D. Dutcher of Omaha has accepted a call 
to the Central Christian Church, Terre Haute, 


Indiana. 


Dr. Royal J. Dye is visiting several of the 
Indiana churches this week. He is at Green- 
tield Tuesday, November 17th. 


C. H. Winders is leading the Downey Ave- 
nue Congregation, Indianapolis, in a series of 
meetings (evangelistic.) Clay Trusty is also 
in a series of evangelistic meetings with the 
Congregation, Indianapolis. He is 
Mr. Blackman of Butler 


Seventh 
assisted in song by 


( ollege 


MISSIONARY DIAMOND POINTS. 


Educational.—Sixty-two schools and col- 
leges are supported, with an addendance of 
3,669, a gain of 281 
The Foreign Society feeds and 
anclothes and houses and educates 
400 orphans. This work needs 


Orphans. 
clothes 
more than 
your help! 

Fees.—The medical fees received by our 
missionaries last year amounted to 
$4,625, a 


medical 


$8,731, and school fees reached 

gain of $2,002. 
Membership.—The 

10,435; the 


7,789. 


membership in all 
fields is number in Sunday- 
schools, 

Centennial Fund.—We hope to raise a spe- 
cial Centennial Fund this year of $50,000 
with which to plant a Bible college im Vigan, 
Philippine Islands, and also at Bolenge, Af- 
rica. We hope to secure 100 special personal 
gifts of $500 each. We ask your help. 

Number of Offerings.—The total number 
of offerings, including churches, Sunday- 
schools, individuals, Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties, was 9,898, a gain of 748. 

Time for Offerings.—The time for the of- 
ferings is as follows: 


Endeavor Societies, First Sunday in Feb- 
ruary. 
Churches, First Sunday in March. 


Sunday-schools, First Sunday in June. 


Individual gifts, Every day in the year. 


The Meaning of “Chauffeur.” 


A correspondent of The Nation writes as 
follows:—“I do not know what originated 
the title of ‘chauffeur’ as applied to the 
driver of an automobile. The name is cer- 
tainly appropriate, and the chauffeurs of the 
present day possess the qualities which made 
their prototypes famous. Balzac, in ‘L’Envers 
de V’histoire contemporaine,’ says: 

“*Here you will need a few words of ex- 
planation as to an association which made 
a great noise in its day. I mean that of 
the raiders known as the chauffeurs. These 
brigands pervaded all the western provinces. 
Nocturnal raids were frequent. These bands 
of destroyers were the terrors of the country. 
I am not exaggerating when I tell you that 
in some departments the arm of justice was 
practically paralyzed.’ 

“The modern chauffeurs certainly equal or 
excel their predecessors, and the arm of 


justice is still paralyzed.” 
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A CONGRESS NOTE. 

The discussion on the legitimate limits of 
free speech developed no very radically dif.- 
ferent points of view. Disciples and Baptists 
both believe in freedom of speech. They have 
insisted that the remedy for freedom was 
more freedom. It was agreed, however, by 
all the speakers, that such speecn as led to 
anarchy or immorality was to be curbed. 
The work of Anthony Comstock was a good 
work. The suppression of Emma Goldman 
was in the interest of the larger freedom of 
the community. The free expression of 
opinions, however, in a way that does not in- 
terfere with the freedom of others was to be 
commended and encouraged. 








UPWARD START. 


After Changing from Coffee to Postum. 





Many a talented person is kept back be. 
cause of the interference of coffee with the 
nourishment of the body. 

This is especially so with those whose 
nerves are very sensitive, as is often the 
ease with\ talented persons. There is a 
simple, easy way to get rid of coffee evils 
and a Tenn. lady’s experience along these 
lines is worth considering. She says: 

“Almost from the beginning of the use 
of coffee it hurt my stomach. By the time 
I was fifteen I was almost a nervous wreck, 
nerves all unstrung, no strength to endure 
the most trivial thing, either work or fun. 

“There was scarcely anything I could eat 
that would agree with me. The little I did 
eat seemed to give me more trouble than 
it was worth. I finally quit coffee and 
drank hot water, but there was so little food 
I could digest, I was literally starving; was 
so weak | could not sit up long at a time. 

“It was then a friend brought me a hot 
cup of Postum. 1 drank part of it and after 
an hour I felt as though | had had something 
to eat—felt strengthened. That was about 
five years ago and, after continuing Postum 
in place of coffee and gradually getting 
stronger, today 1 can eat and digest anything 
I want, walk as much as I want. My nerves 
are steady. 

“T believe the first thing that did me any 
good and gave me an upward start, was 
Posfum, and I use it altogether now instead 
of coffee.” “There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter?. A new ope 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 








Keeps the 
Face Fair 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap cleanses 
the skin and clears the face of 
pimples, blackheads, blotches, 
redness and roughness. Its use 
makes the skin healthful and 
the complexion clear and fresh. 
Sold by druggists. Always 
ask for 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap. 


Mill's Hair and Whisker Dye 
Black or Brown, 50c.° 
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In a series of studies which we shall make 
in the weeks to come, we shall set forth the 
importance of Chicago as a field of religious 
work for the Protestant church and for the 
Disciples of Christ. The war carried on 
against “Chicago” theology by one of our re- 
actionary journals has quite obscured the 
great strategic importance of Chicago as a 
field of missionary enterprise and social en- 
deavor. This week we shall consider some 
respects in which Chicago is the greatest city 
in America. 

Chicago is the greatest railroad center in 
America and in the world. Six terminal sta- 
tions receive more trains each day than come 
into any other city. At these stations a 
great suburban business is cared for, thirty 
thousand people being unloaded at the North- 
western depot every morning between seven 
and nine o’clock. It is the point of exchange 
between the east and the west. Both freight 
and passenger business in the United States 
look to this as a natural center. Not only 
do the railroads carry on an enormous trans- 
portation business, but the lake as well. The 
bulk of lake transportation has greatly in- 
creased in recent years. When the lakes and 
the gulf are properly connected with deep 
waterway, Chicago will be as great a center 
of water transportation as the ocean sea- 
ports of the country. 

Chicago is the greatest manufacturing cen- 
ter in the United States. The pork-packing 
industry is the largest here that is found in 
the world. The number of people depending 
upon this one industry in Chicago for a 
living number well up into the hundred thou- 
sands. In Chicago and around Chicago are 
the great works of the steel trust turning 
out the great bridges that span the rivers of 
the country and the material for the steel 
construction of sky-scrapers. In these fac- 
tories men work in the most highly special- 
ized way, each man having some small part 
of the whole which he does monotonously 
from one year’s end to another. 

Chicago is the leading educational center of 
the United States. Five theological schools 
have 700 divinity students, the largest num- 
ber in a single city in the United States. Be- 
sides these theological schools there are two 
missionary training schools and a biblical 
training school with a two year course con- 
ducted by the Moody church. Probably about 
a thousand people in Chicago are studying for 
special work in the Protestant church. In 
addition to this there is being built at the 
present time a great Jesuit university on the 
north shore that will furnish theological in- 
struction. Three great universities now op- 
erate in and around Chicago, Northwestern, 
University of Chicago and Lake Forest Uni- 
versity. Over ten thousand students are to 
be found in these institutions training for the 
work of life. It is said there are thirteen 
medical colleges in the city. There are num- 
erous other schools preparing for professional 
life. The citv has great technical schools of 
which Armour Institute and Lewis Institute 
are the better known. Private schools of 
various kinds are in abundance. In addition 
to these are the public schools. 

Chicago is great in the diversity and cos- 
mopolitan character of its life. Ninety per 
cent. of the population is either foreign born 
or the children of people who are foreign 
born. Of this foreign population, the Ger- 
mans are the largest element numerically. 
They number 700,000 in Chicago. The Scan- 
dinavians have a representation of 300,000 in 
the city. The recent tendencies of immigra- 


tion, however, will change this preponderance 
after awhile. 
southern Europe. 


The tide is now set in from 
160,000 Poles are now in 
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CHICAGO 


the city. Italians are coming in great num- 
bers. While New York continues to receive 
the greater number of the Jews, they are 
coming to Chicago in larger numbers than be- 
fore. The Oriental races are here. It is said 
that forty-three languages are spoken in the 
city. The Germans have six daily papers. 
The Jews have five journals. No linguist is 
so learned that he may speak to all Chicago. 

Chicago is phenomenal in the rapidity of 
her growth. New York exceeds her popu- 
lation, but has several hundred years of his- 
tory. Chicago has less than a hundred years 
of history. In 1804 a trading post was es- 
tablished here and a fort erected called Fort 
Dearborn. During the war of 1812 this fort 
was destroyed, but was afterward rebuilt. 
The first school was opened in Chicago in 
1832. The city of Chicago was not incorpor- 
ated until 1837. Within the last twenty-five 
years its greatest growth occurred. Some 
years ago it was growing by the influx of 
people from the country districts. Now this 
source of growth is outshadowed by the in- 
coming thousands from across the sea. 

The Disciples of Christ have grown in Chi 
cago far in excess of the money or effort that 
has been expended. An encyclopedia giving 
the churches in 1890 reported four Christian 
churches. At the present time we have twen- 
ty-two. These churches all have a regular 
ministry and carry on the usual lines of 
church work. The reported membership of 
these churches is five thousand, and over, 
making Chicago a claimant to the honor of 
having more Disciples than any other city in 
the United States. When it is remembered, 
however, that Chicago has a Catholic popula- 
tion of a million people, our pride subsides. 
When we learn that only one out of every 
fifty Protestants is a Disciple, we grow more 
modest still. When we compare the seven 
thousand dollars a year that we spend on 
city mission work with the fifty thousand 
dollars that is spent by the Presbyterians, 
we see that we are merely playing with the 
problem here. 

Let it not be thought that five thousand 
Disciples in Chicago is such a host that they 
ought to finish the evangelization of the city 
alone. Not a single church in this city has 
a building worth fifty thousand dollars. Near- 
ly every church here has a large debt on its 
building and struggles along handicapped with 
fearful interest charges. Furthermore the 
Disciples of Chicago have no millionaires. Our 
people are a poor people compared with In- 
dianapolis, Cleveland or Kansas City. Most 
of them are employed and on such terms that 
their continued stay in the city is a matter of 
uncertainty. Our churches frequently lose 
twenty-five per cent. of their members in a 
single year. Our churches have a larger per 
cent. of additions each year than do the down 
state churches, but their losses materially re- 
duce the net gain. 


We shall in later studies report the enter- 
prises of the various denominations and the 
enterprises of the social settlements. We 
shall hope in this page to give such informa- 
tion from time to time as shall arouse the 
Disciples with the sense of the strategic na- 
ture of this city and of the possibility of their 
having a far larger place in working out its 
redemption. 

Dr. Errett Gates preached at the Engle- 
wood church Sunday morning ana evening. 
He reports a great church there, developed 
largely through the work and “spiritual gen- 
ius” of the pastor, C. G. Kindred. During 
Mr. Kindred’s sickness the church has held 
strongly together, its organization has been 
maintained in a truly admirable manner con- 
sidering the long absence of the pastor. Re- 
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ports from the hospital indicate that Mr. 
Kindred is doing grandly, and confident hopes 
of his complete recovery are given out. A 
fervent prayer in his behalf is offered weekly 
at the minister’s meeting, where his genial 
presence is greatly missed. 

Harry F. Burns, of the Douglas Park 
Church, read an admirable paper on the Sun- 
day School Curriculum to the ministers, last 
Monday. He contended for a straight-out 
graded system of organization and a straight- 
out graded system of tessons to match it. 
The desire for uniformity at the expense of 
effectiveness he greatly deplored. He pleaded 
for a larger freedom in choosing the materials 
for religious instruction, suggesting the ne- 
cessity of building up in the child’s mind a 
religious conception of all good literature. 
The facts of missions and modern social life 
and problems, he contended, should enter into 
the curriculum as well as the Bible text. 

Some interesting confessions followed this 
paper. One pastor of a large SundaySchwool 
declared that his school was a “jamboree.” 
It had a capital orchestra, but its teaching 
force was not trained as it should be. Only 
twenty-five per cent. of a recently graduated 
teacher-training class had become teachers. 
Another pastor argued that the one hour om 
Sunday was insufficient to allow for any 
serious instruction. Another said that he 
was in the habit of spending as much thought 
and preparation on the Sunday School ser- 
vice as on the preaching service. This pas- 
tor confessed that he was now teaching a 
class of children of about seven years and 
that he had to hustle to keep up with them, 

It was announced that the Hyde Park Sun. 
day School of which Professor MacClintock is 
Superintendent, proposes to print the results 
of their interesting experiment in this work 
shortly. 


A special meeting of the C. W. B. M. was 
held recently at the Jackson Boulevard 
Church. The society was addressed by the 
pastor, Parker Stockdale. He told the ladies 
that the C. W. B. M. stood third in the Uni- 
ted States for compactness of organization. 
Mrs. Ida W. Harrison will visit the society 
some time the coming month. 

Parker Stockdale reported that of one thou- 
sand dollars pledged a month ago to the 
Jackson Boulevard Church, all of it had been 
paid save twelve dollars, and that will be 
paid. We are glad to have this testimony 
that among their many other virtues, the 
Jackson Boulevard Church possesses common 
honesty! Too many church members lack 
just this. 

The Oak Park Church reports one added 
last Sunday and one hundred in Sunday 
School. 

Richard W. Gentry has accepted the posi- 
tion of Director of Religious Instruction at 
the Monroe Street Church. He will be asso- 
ciated with the pastor, C. C. Morrison. It is 
planned to recognize the teaching function of 
the church in this way as well as the preach- 
ing and pastoral function. Mr. Gentry brings 
a splendid equipment for just this type of 
work. He has had experience in city work, 
having been assistant pastor for Dr. C. H. 
Parkhurst’s church in New York City. and 
associate pastor with Dr. Willett, at the 
First and Memorial churches in Chicago. His 
graduate education has been received at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, the Uni 
versity of Missouri, and the Universjty of 
Chicago. He has specialized in the field of 
pedagogy, and will bring to his new task not 
technical skill alone, but a lovablé and con- 
secrated personality. 

F. W. Norton, of Hiram, Ohio, spent the 
hour with the ministers’ association, Monday 
afternoon. 
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A BIBLE COLLEGE AT VIGAN. 


In recent years the Foreign society has 
established Bible colleges at Tokyo, Japan, 
Nanking, China, and Jubbulpore, India. 
These have proven marvelous instruments of 


good. 
The next task is a Bible college at Vig- 
an, P. I. Only a few years of labor in that 


field results in about 3,000 converts, thirty- 
four churches and 171 native evangelists. 
This is one evangelist out of every seven- 
teen members 

Our colleges in this country are crying out 
for ministerial students. Our young preach- 
ers in the Philippine Islands ery out for a 
simplicity; with 
search out 


college “In bare-footed 


thumb-worn testaments, they 


the people of God. They tell winning!y 
the glad tidings; they baptise disciples; 


they inaugurate the Lord’s supper and or- 


ganize congregations 


When the college is once erected. it will 
be self-supporting. We already have the be 
ginning of such a college at Vigan in a small 


rented building. Hermann P. Williams, our 


missionary at this place, states the pwssibil- 
ities as follows “Our proposition is to en 
large the college at Vigan, to buy a 
build suitable houses, and provide an equip 
ment. We would make it an industrial 
evangelists, where the preachers 
themselves 


their own 


farm, 


school for 
and teachers may 
by their own labor and 
language the further counsel of wod. They 
erect for the school 
buildings, and they can 
enable them to 
Paul, the tent- 
In this 
would 


come, support 
learn in 
can make brick and 
large, 
learn 
reproduce 


permanent 
handicrafts that will 
the example of 
own villages. 

from America 


maker, among their 


way every dollar spent 
buy its full value in each of these benefits. 
It would build up a permanent college plant; 
higher standard of 


communities; it 


it would develop a 


thrif in our Christian 
would provide a numerous, trained and self- 
supporting ministry for our churches.” 

Now is the nick of time in ‘tthe Philip- 
pines. The missionaries and evangelists are 
welcome everywhere. The people read the 
Bible and religious literature with eager- 
ness. A trained force of native preachers 
means a marvelous growth of the church and 
a speedy evangelization of the islands. 

It will cost $25,000 to establish this col- 
lege. The friends of the work ought to vro- 
vide this at once. We are hoping that some 
wide awake, enterprising disciple, will sug- 
gest in each community steps to be taken 
to aid in this great enterprise. This is one 
We hope a number 
even 


of our Centennial aims. 


of people will give $500 each; some 


larger amounts 
F. M. Rains and S. J. Corey, Secret i-ies. 





MISSIONARY NOTES. 

A sister Tn Iowa has just sent the For- 
eign society $1,000 to aid in the building of a 
Bible college at Vigan, Province of, Luzon, 
F. |. The importance of this new enter- 
prise ix viry great. The suciety hopes tnat 
many others will follow this liberal example 
at once, that the $25,000 may soon be se- 
cured. 

J. C. Archer and wife of Ohio, have re- 
cently sailed from New York for Jubblepore, 
as missionaries of the Foreign society. Mr. 
Archer has gone out to devote his life to 
the work in the Bible college at that sta- 
tion. . His robust health, his complete con- 
secration, his s¢holarly attainments, all em- 
inently qualify him for The responsible po- 
sition. 

During the month of October thirty-nine 
churches made offerings to the Foreign soci- 
ety—a gain of thirteen on the correspond- 
1907. 


ing month 
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James Ware of Shanghai, China, is now 
on a trip to Australia, where he will visit 
the churches. He will return by way of 
America, reaching this country in February 
or March next. He has been a missionary of 
the Foreign society in China for mearly 
twenty years. The Australian brethren are 
sure to give him a cordial reception; they 
made a special request for a visit from him. 


A CORDiAL APPRECIA.,.:0N, 

W. D. MeClintock, who has recently re- 
turned from a trip to the Far East, writes 
the Foreign follows: 

“I returned in September from my long 
trip in the Philippines, China and Japan. Of 
course, I was, as you may remember, chiefly 
engaged in educational work, but I kept 
aware all the time, when possibie, of mis- 
sionary conditions. I am glad to say that 
[ came home deeply convinced of the legit- 
necessity and Christian 
I keep feeling, as I think most 
East now do, that China is 
the great a place where we ought 
to put most of our efforts. I think that 
Japan at the present moment seems to yield 
the quicker return, but the future is all on 
the side of China. They are to dominate the 
East, and ultimately even overshadow and 
The Chinese are a deeper, 
than the 


society as 


imacy, success of 
missions. 
people in the 
country 


control Japan. 


nobler, more intelligent people 
Japanese. I found the folks at Manila in 
good shape, as far as they have _ gone, 


though of course, things are really just be- 
They certainly have secured a mag- 
niticent location, and I felt deeply satisfied 
with the way their money had been spent. 


ginning. 


1 had short interviews with the people in 
Osaka and a visit with the schools in Tok- 
yo. I was sorry to be there when 
Place was in the mountains. What a great 
pity that Guy had to return home!  Ev- 
erybody is speaking regretfully of that. The 
Tokyo plant is splendid. I got reflections 
from the other missions of the city that 


very 


they all envied us. 
If you ever could be tempted to discour- 








A FAT BABY. 
Usually Evidence of Proper Feeding. 


Babies grow very rapidly and if they do 
not get the right kind of food they grow 
backwards instead of forwards; that is, 
when their food is not nourishing they grow 
thin and cross and some of them die from 
the lack of the right kind of food. A girl 
writes: 

“My aunt’s baby was very delicate and was 
always ill, She was not able to nurse it and 
took it to one doctor after another, but none 
of them did the child any good. 

“One day mother told my aunt to try 
Grape-Nuts for the baby, but she laughed 
and said if the doctors couldn’t do the baby 
any good, how could Grape-Nuts? But 
mother said ‘try it anyway.’ 

“So my aunt put one tablespoonful of 
Grape-Nuts in a quarter cup of hot water 
and when the food was soft she added as 
much milk as water and gave that to the 
baby. 

“In a month and a half you would hardly 
have known that baby, it was so fat and 
thrived so fast. A neighbor asked my aunt 
what made the baby so healthy and fat 
when only six weeks before it was so thin. 
She said ‘Grape-Nuts’ The neighbor got 
Grape-Nuts for her baby and it was soon as 
fat as my aunt’s child.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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agement, I could do my part in putting 
heart into you. But I am sure you do not 
need it.” 


Charcoal Purifies 
Any Breath 


And In Its Purest Form Has Long Been 
Known As the Greatest Gas 
Absorber 
Pure willow charcoal wili oxidize almost 
any odor and render it sweet and pure. A 
panful in a foul cellar will absorb deadly 
fumes, for charcoal absorbs one hundred 

times its volume in gas. 

The ancients knew the value of charcoal 
and administered it in cases of illness, es- 
pecially pertaining to the stomach. In Eng- 
land today charcoal poultices are used for 
uleers, boils, ete., while some physicians in 
Europe claim to cure many skin diseases by 
covering the afflicted skin with charcoal 
powder. 

Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges go into the 
mouth and transfer foul odors at once into 
oxygen, absorb noxious gases and acids and 
when swallowed mix with the digestive juices 
and stop gas making, fermentation and decay. 

By their gentle qualities they control bene- 
ficially bowel action and stop diarrhea and 
constipation. 

Bad breath simply cannot exist when char- 
There are no ifs or ands about 
this statement. Don’t take our word for it, 
but look into the matter yourself. Ask your 
druggist or physician, or better still, look up 
The beauty 
that the 


coal is used. 


charcoal in your encyclopedia. 
of Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges is 
highest pharmaceutical expert knowledge ob- 
tainable has been used to prepare a lozenge 
that will give to man the best form of char- 
coal for use. 

Pure willow and honey is the result. 
or three after meals and at bedtime sweeten 
the breath, stop decay ot teeth, aid the di- 
gestive apparatus and promote perfect bowel 
action. They enrich the supply of oxygen to 
the system and thereby revivify the blood 


Two 


and nerves. 

Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges are sold every- 
where in vast quantities, thus they must have 
merit. Every druggist carries them, price, 
twenty-five cents per box, or send us your 
name and address and we will send you a 
trial package by mail free. Address F. A. 
Stuart Co., 200 Stuart Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


HOW A WOMAN MADE MONEY. 

A woman writing to the Globe from Mex- 
ico says: “While I am way down in Mexico 
I do not want my friends who read the Globe 
to think I am out of the world, for I am 
making more money now than I ever did in 
my life. Four years ago I took up a fruit 
claim. They give you the land if you will 
pay for setting out five acres of tropical fruit 
trees within five years. The Department ol 
Improvement set out my banana trees, 1000 
on five acres, and attended to them for two 
years, or until the first crop was ready to 
gather, and it cost me only $6.20. The De 
partment of Improvement will care for your 
trees and gather and market your fruit con- 
tinuously for one third of the crop, so I just 
let them attend to my orchard. In 1907 the 
Department paid me for my share $1,281.30 
in gold. For the first six months of 1908 I 
had received $708.76 in gold, and expect the 
second half of the year will bring me a little 
more. You get your money every three 
months, asbananas are picked and marketed 
every day of the year. You do not have to 
come to Mexico to take up land. You cal 
pay for planting the trees in installments of 
$5 a month if you wish, and need never £0 
to Mexico yourself.” Write to the Jantha 
Plantation Co.. Block 69, P...sburg, Pa., for 
Friut Claim Blanks, as literature printed in 
English, regarding Mexican Homestead, 38 
distributed from Pittsburg. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTH ANIVER- 
SARY CELEBRATION. 


The Central Christian Church of Warren, 
Ohio, where J. E. Lynn has ministered for 
almost five years, celebrated its 105th anni- 
yersary as a congregation during the week 
leading up to and on Sunday, Nov. 8th. It 
proved to be one of the most notable occa- 
sions in the long and celebrated history of 
this famous old church. An anniversary ban- 
quet was held on Wednesday evening, Nov. 
4th, at which time a number of toasts of a 
reminiscent nature were responded to and an 
address given by Pres. Miner Lee Bates of 
Hiram College, a former pastor. On Sunday 
the day was crowded full of excellent ser- 
vices. It was made Home Coming Day for 
all former members and pastors and a large 
number took advantage of the occasion to go 
up to their Jerusalem. The Second Church 
organized by the Central two years ago, and 
their pastor, C. C. Reynard, joined in the fes- 
tivities of the day. A very happy part of 
the program was the speeches from the Bap- 
tist pastor as a representative of the Bap- 
tist ancestry of the Disciples. He was ready 
to remove the last rail from the division 
fence that separated the Baptists and Dis- 
ciples. As representative of the Presbyterian 
ancestry of the Disciples, Dr. Reinhold of 
this church spoke of the great loss to the 
Presbyterians occasioned by the going forth 
of such men as the Campbells trom their 
fold. 

Letters were read from the following who 
were unable to attend: Rev. J. M. Van Horn, 
Toronto, Can.; Rev. J. L. Darsie, of New 
York City; Rev. M. L. Bates, president of 
Hiram college, all former pastors, and Revs. 
Howard Weir, Jas. Brown and C. S. Medbury, 
young men of the church who entered the 
ministry. Rev. Charles Louis Loos, of Lex- 
ington, Ky., Henry Christy of Cleveland, 
Miss Mary Johnson, Ft. Wayne, Ind., Mrs. 
Mary Cross of this city, and Miss Effa Hall 
Newton. 

From the historical address delivered by J. 
E. Lynn we give the following interesting 
items concerning the history of this church: 

Warren was in earlier years the capital 
of the Western Reserve of Ohio, the terri- 
tory of the greater part of the Mahoning 
Baptist association, the soil upon which the 
Reformation first took root. 

The Central Christian church at Warren, 
Ohio, is, therefore, a church of considerable 


historic interest. It was organized over 
one hundred years ago, on September 3, 1803, 
as the Coneord Baptist chureh. The book 


containing the minutes of the meeting of 
organization and the signatures of the sev- 
en charter members is now in possession of 
the church. It contains the minutes of the 
official meetings down to 1836. The great 
name in the first chapter of the congrega- 
tion’s history, was that of Adamson Bentley, 
the pastor for twenty years, from 1811 to 
1831. In his farewell discourse, at the end 
of his long pastorate, he spoke of his “travel 
from Calvinism to the simplicity of the gos- 
pel.” In this change, which had taken place 
in the heart of Adamson Bentley, the entire 
congregation shared. No exact date when 
the church ceased to be a Baptist church, 
and became simply Christian, can be defi- 
nitely fixed. It was not the work of a day, 
but a gradual evolution. Certain phrases 
found in the minutes of these years indi- 
cate the process going on. The now famous 
meeting held by Walter Scott in the winter 
of 1828, was one of the turning points. This 
was in fact, the first meeting held by the 
reformers, in which the New Testament laws 
of pardan were laid down. True, at New 
Lisbon, Ohio, the previous November, Mr. 
Scott had made his first public statement 
of these laws, but no protracted evangelistic 
effort was held at that time. 
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Mr. scott came to Warren to “lay siege” 
as he put it, to the city. The meeting 
shook the whole community, resulting im- 
mediately in fifty confessions, the practical 
persuading of Pastor Bentley to the new 
view and great strides forward toward the 
apostolic teaching on the part of the entire 
church. 

The church has had a number of notable 
men as her pastors and preachers. Con- 
spicuous among them is the name of Isaac 
Errett, who was pastor from 1851 to 1856. 


He was then a young man of thirty-six 
years. Alex Campbell, W. K. Pendleton, 
Charles Louis Loos, B. A. Hinsdale and 


James A. Garfield often preached here. J. 
W. Lamphear was pastor from ’61-’65. It 


was the war times. Men needed comfort 
and strength and found them in this 


Godly man. There were many young people 
in the church. Nineteen young men from 
Miss Lottie Sackett’s class went to the 
front at the first call. This number was 
later increased to twenty-eight Many 
times the services were interrupted by news 
from the battlefield or the return of the 
wounded or dying. When peace was re- 
stored and the news was brought of Lin- 
eoln’s assassination, the people came with 
one accord to this old church, and listened 
to a memorial address by Mr. Lamphear. 
The church was draped in black and the 
national colors. 

George T. Smith and wife went from the 
pastorate of the church to their work in 
Japan. During Dr. Thayer’s ministry, the 
membership of the church was largely in- 
creased. In 18688, while E. B. Wakefieid 
was pastor, the present church building was 
erected at a cost of $30,000. Soon after the 
dedication of the building, he accepted a 
professorship in hiram college, where his 
fragrant life has been a continual source 
of inspiration and power to young men and 
women. During J. M. Van Horn’s eleven 
years of service, the church was steadily 
strengthened and built up into a command- 
ing position in the city and a substantial 
addition was made to the maierial equip- 
ment by the erection of an unusually fine 
parsonage. 

Miner Lee Bates, now president of Hiram 
college, followed with a short but brilliant 
pastorate. 

The history of the church is notable for 
its even tenure, for the entire absence of 
dissension and strife, for its high standard 
of intellectual and spiritual life, for the 
loyal devotion and hearty co-operation of 
the entire church to the pastors that have 
been chosen to lead. The resident member- 
ship of the congregation is, in round num- 
bers, one thousand, and constitutes a veri- 
table bee hive of activity. With the pres- 
ent pastorate dating from 1904, the second 
century of the church life began. In this 
pastorate of less than five years, 594 per- 
have been added to the church. The 
Second Christian church has been built at 
a cost of $11,000, and has now a flourishing 
congregation of 350, under the wise lead- 
ership of C. O. Reynard, making the Dis- 
ciples the strongest in this city. One let- 
ter of 216 names was granted to the members 
who organized the Second church. In these 
not quite five years, $416,465.00 has been 
raised for all purposes. In this amount is 
included $7,000.00 of the Second church 
building fund. Of the above amount $10,- 
133.00 was for missions. 

Among the young people of the church 
who have entered the ministry are: C. S. 
Medbury, Des Moines, Iowa; Raymond A. 
MecCorcle, Japan; Eva Raw, China; How- 
ard Weir, Bowmansville, Ontario; James 
Brown, Hartford, Mich. 


sons 


J. E. Lynn. 
Warren, Ohio. 
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“Man Is As Old 
As His Stomach” 


This Persian Epigram Is the Real Gauge 
of A Man’s Life. 





The Persians were a very sagacious people, 
noted among other things, for their deep 
thinking on life and the things which make 
up life. 


The above epigram shows the wisdom of 
their thought, 

When a man’s stomach is able to furnish 
new material to the system as fast or faster 
than the natural decay of man requires, 
then such a man lives his fullest and his best. 

When through wrong living or disease a 
man’s stomach begins to tax the other or- 
gans and takes from the blood strength 
which it cannot give back in nourishment 
taken from food, then begins the death of 
man and he decays fast. The stomach is 
strong, splendidly strong, and can stand an 
untold amount of abuse and neglect, but 
when it dies, man dies. 

The stomach gives tons upon tons of good 
rich blood every year to the system and 
draws only 680 lbs. of nourishment for its 
own use. If, however, the food which it 
receives cannot be turned into biood which 
is capable of use by the body, then the 
stomach receives no help from the other 
organs. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets contain the 
most perfect digestive qualities known to 
science and at the same time the most pow- 
erful. They will mix with the poisonous 
juices of a sick stomach and digest food in 
spite of this handicap, 

They will stop gas making and bad breath. 
They tone up the nerves of the whole di- 
gestive canal, including those of the stomach. 

A single ingredient contains strength 
enough to digest 3,000 times its weight in 
mixed food. 

They have stood the test of time and 
today are more sought after than all their 
imitators combined. 

They are used and endorsed by 40,000 
physicians. Every druggist sells them, price 
50c. It costs nothing to demonstrate their 
value. Send us your name and address and 
we will send you a trial package by mail 
free. Address F. A, Stuart Co., 150 Stuart 
Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 





Christmas 


It will be easy for you to decide on your Christ- 
mas Service or Entertainment if you have in 
hand Fillmore’s New Christmas Catalogue. It 
displays and describes a great variety of Service, 
Entertainment and Play Programs for Sunday 
Schools, Day Schools, Choirs or Choral Societies. 
Musical Programs, Cantatas, Plays, Songs, Duets, 
Trios, Women's Quartets and Men's Quartets, 

Send now for our Catalogue. 

THE KING'S BIRTHDAY. New Bervice by Powell 
G. Fithian. 5 cents. 

CHRISTMAS BRIGHTNESS. New Service by Pal- 
mer Hartsough and J. H. Fillmore. 5 cents. 

CHRISTMAS CAROLS Ne. 5. New Songs by six 
popular writers. 5 cents. 

SANTA CLAUS’ HEADQUARTERS. New Cantata 
by Chas. H. Gabriel. 80 cents, 

WHY CHRISTMAS WAS LATE. New,ShortChil- 
dren's Play by Lizzie DeArmond, 10 cents. 

A CHRISTMAS RAINBOW. New, Short Children's 
Play by Adaline H. Beery. 10 cents. 

Returnable copies of any of these mailed on 
approval. You would better send for our cata- 
logue first, and see all the new things we have. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 
528 Elm Street, Cincinnati,0. 41-43 Bible House, New York. 








NEW FOR 1908 


JOY # PRAISE 


By Wm. J. Kirkpatrick and J. H. Fillmore 


in this new book will be sung with entha. 
PRmwy -t than has appeared in any book since 
Bradbury's time. —— pages free. turnabie 

t for examination. 
pr 5268 Elm Street, Cincinnati, 0, 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 43-45 Bivie House, New York 
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JUST BOYS. 


Sunday School Teacher—“Now, boys, be 
quiet, please, while we take up the study of 
Take your feet off the chair, 
James; that isn’t gentlemanly rhe Philis- 
tine army the people of Israel and 
beat them, and Saul was killed.” 


the lesson. 
fought 


Jimmy And his three sons and the caddy 
that carried his things.” 
“Get on to the candy kid! Knows 
his lesson like a book! Quit kickin’ me!” 
“Stop fighting, boys! Saul and 
their swords and 


Billy 


Teacher 
his armor bearer fell on 
died.” 

Sam 
between your feet‘ 


“Was they the long kind that gets 
I seen a actor fall on his 
once.” 
Teacher—“No, I 
selves with them.” 


mean them- 


they killed 


Jack—“Why didn’t they shoot tneirselves?” 

Jimmy—“They didn’t have guns in those 
days.” 

Jack ‘Aw, the y did, too!” 

Jimmy—*“They did not!” 

Jack—*“What do you know about it? You 
wasn’t there.” 

Billy—“Feller on our street shot a burglar. 
I had a ride in a police patrol.” 

Sam.—*“Like fun you did!” 

Billy—“Well, on the step. Copper chased 


me off.” 


Teacher—"Silence, boys! When Saul was 
dead the enemy cut off his head.” 
Sam—“What good did that do? 
deader, anyhow.” 
Teacher—“It was a way they did in those 
days.” 
George 


He was a 


“Glad I wasn’t living then, or may- 
be I'd ’a’ been dead. I’m going to bring a 
new feller to sunday School next Sunday. 
He'll have to go home fifteen minutes early 
to feed his dog.” 

Billy—“Who, that long-legged guy I seen 
you with Thursday? Whose room in school 
is he in?” 

George 

Sam—*“‘Aw, 

“He ain’t neither!” 

Sam—‘He is, too! Guess I know him!” 

Teacher—“Sit over here, Samuel. Stop 
swinging your feet, George. The people of 
Jabesh Gilead were grateful to Saul and gave 


‘He goes to private school.” 
a regular Willie boy!” 


George 


him a decent funeral after the Philistines 
went away. What do you think about Saul?” 

Jack—“Nothing. I don’t let him bother 
me.” 


” 


Teacher—“He was conceited— 


Billy “Coneceited’ Gee. you ought to see 
Mamie Kelly! She walks into school like 
this!” 


Teacher Sit down, William. Saul was 
jealous.” 
Sam—*“I 
‘The 
shooting in that 


killed a 


Jimmy—"I can 


feller in a show called 
There was more 
%,? 


than would ’a 


seen a 
Lover.’ 
show 


Jealous 


was bully.” 
a revolver.” 


army. It 
shoot 


Billy—“Yes, you can—not. Maybe you 
ean shoot a_bean-shooter.” 

Jimmy—*“I can, too. I'll show you some 
day.” 

Teacher—“Saul did not keep up as he 
started out He failed——” 

Jack—“My uncle has failed three times. 
Is there a picture in your locket?” 
Teacher—‘Saul failed to——” 
Jack—‘“Is it a feller’s picture?” 
Billy—‘“‘Susie Andrews got a locket for 


Wisht somebody would give 


Maybe I would, 


geeting passed 
me something for passing. 
then.” 
George—“You get 
ing. Who's Susie Andrews?” 


something for not pass- 


Jimmy—‘“She lives on our street. She’s 


the limit.” 
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Teacher—“David was probably very sad 
over the death of Jonathan, his friend.” 
Sam—“Who was it I seen you with last 
night? Did you go to a show?” 
Teacher—“Yes, downtown. Listen, 
Saul—I mean David had——” 
George—“Aw, look at Miss Wheeler’s class! 
Those girls don’t come half the time. I seen 
one of them buying gum with her Sunday 


boys, 


School nickel.” 
Billy—“How do you know it was?” 
George—“I ast her.” 
Sam—‘“What did she say?” 
George—“Said the gum wasn’t any good 
anyway and she wisht she’d used the nickel 
to go to a moving-picture show.” 
Teacher—“David had——” 
Jack—*“How could she go to a nickel show 
when it’s closed?” 


Sam—‘“Aw gee, there’s others.” 

Jack—“There ain’t!” 

Sam—"There is!” 

Jack—“Not near here.” 

Sam—‘“Aw, there, now! You didn’t say 
that!” 


Teacher—‘“Silence for a little longer, boys. 
Jonathan was a lovable young man and we 
should have liked to see him live and be the 
friend of the new king 

Jimmy—*"I don’t care about it. 
interesting dead.” 





He’s more 


Billy—‘“Ain’t it most time for the bell?” 

George—“Wisht there was kings nowa- 
days.” 

Jimmy—*“There is. Ain't you read nothing 


about the kings of England and France and 
Italy ?” 

George—“I mean in America.” 

Sam—“Aw, ain’t we got enough 
without having kings?” 

Jack—“Bert Wheeler’s got the mumps.’ 

Teacher—‘“David’s character shows strong- 
ly in his acts at this time.” 

George—“Our room at school’s 
have a party.” 

Sam—“Aw, it is not!” 

George—“It is, too, I’m getting it up.” 

Sam—“I ain’t coming.” 

George—“You ain’t asked. My brother’s 
going to get a feller to do tricks.” 

Jack—“I can beat him. I can make disap- 


’ 


trouble 


, 


going to 


pearing cards.’ 
Sam—‘“So can I. 
Teacher—“David had trained himself 
father anybody can 


It’s a cinch.” 


” 





Jimmy—“My 


says 


train himself. Specially to run. I seen a 
race on Labor day.” 

Teacher—“There’s the bell. Turn your 
chairs around now. Quietly, boys. Pick up 


your book, William; it’s on the floor.” 
silly—“Song 342. Aw, gee, regular baby 
Ain’t that 
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—————=) POCKET S.S. COMMENTARY 

FOR 1909. SELF-PRONOUNCING Edition 
fon Lessons and Text fo: the whole 
fiyear, with right-to-the-point practical 
} HELPS and Spiritual Explanations, 
i Small in Size but Large in Suageetiee and 
HFact. Daily Bible Readings for 1909, also 
i Topics of Christian Endeavor Society, 
4 Pledge, ete. Red Cloth 25c. Morocco 35¢, 
sinterleaved for Notes 50ec. postpaid, 
)Stamps Taken. Agents Wanted. Address 
GEO. W NOBLE, Lakeside Bldg, Chicago 


GIPSY SMITH 


SPECIAL EDITION OF 
HYMNS 


HA LLOW ED NEW and OLD 


By I. ALLAN SANKEY, Son of IRA D. SANKEY 


ssPasee JUST PUBLISHED Newry 25 


a a New Songs 
$25 per 100 fi EametIncurene” 39C. Sah 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


BUCKEYE BELLS, CHIMES and 
PEALS are known the world 
over for their full rich tone, 
durability and low prices, 


Write tor catalog and estimate. Established 1837, 
The E. W. Vanduzen Co., 422 E. 2d St., Cincinnati, 6. 


INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CALLING CARDS 
FINE STATIONERY 
Send for Samples 


S. D. CHILDS & CO., 200 Clark St., Chicago, 
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LYMYER SWaRran 1G Dey 
CHURCH Soa TRER CATAL OUOa 
Eri: 8. TELLS WEY. 


Write te Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


BELLS. - 


Bteel Alloy Church and School Bells. ee for 
Catalogue. The C.8, BELL CO., Hillsbere, 0, 


OWLDEN BELLS 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL 


FREE CATALOGUE 


AMERICAN BELL & FOUNDRY Co. NortHviue Mit 
BOOK OF PRAYERS 


Complete Manual of several aundred 
terse, pointed, appropriate Prayers for 
use in Church, Prayer Meetings, Young 
People’s Society, Sunday Schools. Mis- 
sionary, Grace and Sentence Prayers. 

uestion of How and What to Pray in 
ublic fully covered by model, sug- 
gestive and devout Prayers. Vest Pkt. 
size, 128 pages, Cloth 25¢, Morocco 35¢, 
»ostpaid; stamps taken; Agts Wanted, 
BEo. W. NOBLE, Lakeside Bidg, Chicago 
































‘Love Purified” 


By Celesta Ball May 


A beautiful book for Easter, Holiday, or 
Anniversary gift-book. It is well printed on 
fine paper, is handsomely bound and illustra- 
ted. Price $1.00, postpaid. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO. 
358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 




















song! Wisht I'd stayed at home. 
the limit?”—Chicago Daily News. 
SWEETEST 


BRIGHTEST $ : 


Harmony. 
Usual Prices. 
Five Cents. 


bright, ringing anthems. Order a Free Sample. 


ANTHEM BOOKS of the most popular kind. 
books sent on approvel. Order our Catalog. 


Get A Premium in exchange for a Classified 





GRANDEST : : 


THE PRINCE DIVINE, By Dr. ALFRED BEIRLY 


A New Christmas Concert Exercise for Sunday-schools. 
Size 24 Pages, 8 Pages Larger Than Usual. 

Per 100 copies $4.45, prepaid, or $4.00 not prepaid; Per Dozen, 55 cents; Single Copies 
The “Popular Choir Seriail"—10c per Copy. 


for all grades of Secular Schools, public or private. 
They seldom fail to please. 


ALFRED BEIRLY MUSIC CO., Lakeside Building, Chicago, lil. 

list of the names and P. O. Addresses of Active 
Singing Teachers, Choir Leaders and Sunday-School Superintendents of your Town and Vicinity. 
will mail you a Fine New Song Folio containing 22 Popular Selections of Music. 


Best ever. Richest Melody. Grandest 


Christmas number contains 32 pages of 
NEW SCHOOL SONG BOOKS in great variety 
Best on the market. ‘Lowest rates. CHOIR 
Returnable copies of all 


We 











By a Layman. 


zation. 


SAME GROUND.” 
Funk & Wagn 





THE CHURCH-OF CHRIST 


EIGHTH EDITION SINCE JUNE, 1905 
Gives a history of Pardon, the evidence of Pardon and the Church as an Organi- 
Recommended by all who read it as the most Scriptural Discussion of 
Church Fellowship and Communion. ‘‘NO OTHER BOOK COVERS THE 
THE BEST EVANGELISTIC BOOK. 

alls Company, Publishers, New York and London, Cloth 
Binding, Price $1.00 Postpaid. Write J. A. Joyce, Selling Agent, 209 
Bissell Block, Pittsburg, for special rates to Preachers and Charches- 
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AUSTIN, TEXAS. 


Dr. J. W. Lowber, pastor of Austin Cen- 
tral church for twelve years, has offered 
his resignation to take effect at the end of 
the present year. The churen has accepted 
the resignation. Dr. and Mrs. Lowber ex- 
pect to evangelize, lecture and travel in the 
future. The church has extended a call 
to Brother Kerns, now at Carbondale, IIl. 
It is-more than likely that Brother Kerns 


will accept the call. 


The two Bible Chair buildings at Austin, 
Texas, are to be completed by January 1. 
Work is progressing rapidly. These build- 
ings have been made possible through the 
gift of Mrs. M. M. Blanks, Lockhart, Tex- 
as. This new movement assures permanency 
and character to the Texas Bible Chair. 


The C. W. B. M. of Texas, through the 
very earnest labors of the state secretary, 
Miss Virginia Hearne, is making elaborate 
preparations for the celebration of C. W. B. 
M. day. The proceeds of this day in Texas 
go to the support of the Texas Bible Chair. 


Probably the greatest union revival in 
Austin in several years has just been 
closed by Evangelist George R. Stuart. It 
has been an unusual demonstration of san- 
ity and emotion. The good accomplished is 
certainly wide reaching. 

Frank L. Jewett. 


EFFECTUAL THANKSGIVING. 


Americans have many ways of observing 
their holidays. Perhaps the most common 
and most popular is by eating too much. 
It is generally agreed that most of us eat 
too much every day in the year. But on 
Thanksgiving day, especially, we double the 
transgression. There are very few of us 
that fail to do this. Perhaps there is no 
home in which these lines will be reau 
where there is not a deliberate purpose to 
overeat on Thanksgiving day. Then how 
ean we plead that we cannot afford to help 
in the Bible School offering for home mis- 
sions ? 

Another popular way of celebrating holi- 
days is by visiting those who visit us. 
Would it not be well this Centennial 
Thanksgiving to vary the order and visit 
some that we have not heretofore honored 
by a place on our calling lists? Let us re- 
member also the great company of noble 
men and women that are engaged 365 days 
in the year under the auspices of the American 
Christian Missionary society, in continuing 
the work of the Master, going about doing 
good. The Bible school that makes an of- 
fering for this purpose brings every one of 
its members into the fellowship of this 
lessed work. 

Some of us spend our holidays gloating, 
like Nebuchadnezzar, over our own sordid 
achievements, and others, like Elijah, re- 
pining over our hard luck. Let the former 
make practical acknowledgment of God’s 
hand in his prosperity, and let the latter 
observe that however sad his case, but for 
God’s merey it would be worse. 

The only effectual way of observing 
Thanksgiving day in a Christian land, is 
by doing something positive and worthy 
toward bringing to pass the thing that God 
wants done. This means in every Bible 
school an offering for Home Missions. How- 
ever we may have missed our chances in 
other years, and failed of our duty at oth- 
er times, let everyone do his best for the 
Centennial. 


“*To say that a Bible is " an Oxford is sufficient. 
_ Yet the Oxtord F keeps on improving. 
The New Editions will prove a delightful surprise.’’ 
Christian Nation, 





ENTIRELY NEW! **Of all the pictorial Bibles 


I have seen for children, and 

OXFORD a. for giving to the children on 
™ Children’s Day, this easily 

stands first.”"—7h%e Jnterme- 


me diate Sunday School Quarterly, 
BIBLES (2. 
From 5S cents upwards In this Bible, the pic- 


“he originators of this new Pictorial tures, whatever merit or 
10 


ve they may claim to fill a 

lhere are many illustrated demerit they may have, 
. Some contain copies from the > 

Old Masters, and grand as these pic- 4 are at least true. 

tures —- color and artistic skill, no 
one would venture to say they a 
correct, eitheras to place or pres By ca 

Other editions contain modern pic OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


tures drawn by very capable artists AMERICAN BRANCH 


familia rith th vast. 
ee er eee ae 35 West 32nd Street, New York 
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EVERY CHURCH SHOULD USE OUR 


Individual Communion Cups 


The best way to prove the merits of this cleanly method is to use a service at a 
communion on trial. We will send your church a complete outfit to use before purchasing, 
to be returned to us at our expense if not found perfectly satisfactory. To receive service 
give us number of communicants usually in attendance and we will send an outfit. Over 
5,000 churches use our cups. We furnish bread plates and collection plates in several styles. 
Address: 


THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


BOX 4o1 LIMA, OHIO 





CO-EDUCATIONAL 


NON-SECTARIAN | 
A RAKE UNIVERS] 


. @ 
Des Moines lowa. 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—Liberal Arts, Bible, 
Law. Medical, Music, Normal. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS—School of Education, 
Preparatory, Commercial, Shorthand, Oratory and Phys- 
ical Culture, Primary Training, Kindergarten Training, 
Music Supervisors’ Training, Correspondence, snd 
Summer Schools. 

1,634 students last year. A large tocrease to attendance this year. Right 
well equipped University buildings. More than one hundred trained teachers in 
the faculty. Library facilities unexcelled elsewhere in lowa 

Expenses are low—so low that 00 ambitious yrung man or young woman 
‘snould find it impossible to attend school bere. Many earn part or all of their 
expenses. Students can enter at avy time. 











W. R. Warren, Centennial Secretary. 


DOUBLE YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
Little’s Cross and Crown System has doubled the attendance and collections in scores of 
Sunday Schools. A second wreath and free certificate are a part of the system. 
Rev. W. A. Butts, Fulton, N. Y., increased attendance from 250 to 525 scholars in 5 months, 
Send for descriptive literature, etc., giving denomination. 
CHRISTIAN FINANCE ASSOCIATION, 2 Maiden Lane, New York 
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HisToRIcAL || QUR GREAT OFFER 


DOCUMENTS 


Edited with introductions by Cuargtes A. Youne 


“i dn a. ie oe Two Splendid Magazines For 


portraits printed fiom unt 
blocks; 31.00. 


N spite of the many books that 
have already been contributed 
on the subject of Christian Union, 
the present volume has found a 
ready welcome. It contains the 
statements of the great leaders in 
our reformation. Some of these 
documents have been out of print 
until brought together and pub- 
lished in this attractive and perma- 
nent form. Here within the covers 
of this book will be found all the 
epoch making statements by tbe 
great founders and leaders—Alex- 
ander and Thomas Campbell, Isaac 
Errett, J. H. Garrison and others. 
Published at a popular price to 
introduce it into every Christian 
home. 


THE WORLD 





The Price of One 

















Sent postpaid to any address 
upon receipt of price, $1.60 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 

















Indianapolis Dayton 











THE WORLD TO-DAY 

This finest illustrated record of current events now pub- 
lished, is sold regularly at 15 cents per copy. 

Absolutely without an equal west of New York. 


This splendid magazine, together with a new subscription 


Quick Trains Day and Night to THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY for one year for only one 
To Chicago La Fayette . . ” . y 7 


dollar and fifty cents. 


Cincinnati West Baden Send orders to 


French Lick Springs 
and Louisville 
and all points beyond 


FRANK J. REED, Gea. Pass. Agt. 
202 m House Place, Chicage 





UNITED RELIGIOUS PRESS 
235 East Fortieth Street, 
Chicago 








ROUND THE WORLD for $650 up 


ROUND TRIP ON THE MAGNIFICENT WHITE STAR 
S.S. “ARABIC” (16,000 TONS). 

Avoiding 17 Changes of Inferior Steamers. 
VISITING MADEIRA, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, EGYPT, 
INDIA (17 DAYS), CEYLON, BURMA, MALAY 
PENINSULA, JAVA, BORNEO, MANILA, CHINA, 
JAPAN (15 DAYS), HONOLULU AND 
UNITED STATES. 

OVER 27,000 MILES BY STEAMER AND RAILROAD. 
$650 AND UP, INCLUDING SHIP AND SHORE 
EXPENSES. 

Glorious Cruising in Far East Indies. 

32 Days in India and China. 

No Changes to Slow Malodorous Oriental Steamers. 
Dangers and Annoyances of Worldwide Travel Avoided. 
An Ideal Opportunity for Ladies, Alone or with Friends. 
Mission Stations can be Visited Everywhere. 
Services, Lectures, Conferences and Entertainments en route. 
WRITE AT ONCE. GET FIRST CHOICE OF BERTHS. 
FULL PARTICULARS SENT FREE POSTPAID. 

Address CRUISE MANAGER, 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY, Station M, Chicago 


ANOTHER HOLY LAND GRUISE 


$400 AND UP, INCLUDING SHORE TRIPS, HOTELS, 
GUIDES, CARRIAGES, R. R. TICKETS, FEES, ETC. 
71 DAYS, STARTING FEBRUARY 4, 1909. 
THE BEAUTIFUL S.S. “ARABIC” FOR ROUND TRIP. 
ESPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE TO CHURCH PEOPLE. 
Inspiring Shipboard Services and Conferences. i 
Attractive Lectures, Entertainments, etc., en route. , 
The Famous White Star Cuisine and Service throughout Trip. 
The Finest Hotels, Elaborate Carriage Drives. 
Everything First Class. The Very Best there is. 
Superb Health Advantages in Matchless Mediterranean Climate 
BOOKS ALREADY OPEN. BERTHS GOING FAST. * 
WRITE AT ONCE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET SENT 
FREE POSTPAID. 
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